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NOTES ON SPINOZA’S CONCEPTION OF GOD. 


HE authoritative and final presentation of Spinoza’s teach- 
ing in regard to God is to be found mainly in the first 
parts of the Et/ucs ; but for its thorough understanding and ade- 
quate valuation the student must of course keep in view the 
whole of the Z¢hics and the other works, more especially the Cor- 
respondence and the treatise De deo et homine. Difficult though 
this first part is found to be when we try to elucidate all its de- 
tails, and to correlate the different conceptions which it brings 
together, yet as regards the treatment of its main subject-matter 
and the general trend of its reasoning it is the simplest and 
clearest of the .divisions of the great work to which it belongs, 
A very brief résumé of the subject-matter will be sufficient. 
God, or substance, is that which is one, absolutely infinite, indi- 
visible, self-caused, eternal, conceivable through itself alone ; and 
by virtue of this, its nature, it possesses attributes infinite in num- 
ber, and, therefore, each infinite after its kind, eternal, and indi- 
visible. Through two of these attributes, thought and extension, 
is substance apprehended by the finite intelligence of man, and its 
“modes,” or finite presentations are perceived by the senses and 
imagination as individual things or ideas, the mode being always, 
in contradistinction to substance, finite, divisible, transitory, and 
dependent. Within this threefold schematism, of substance, at- 
tribute, and mode, Spinoza includes everything—consciousness 
itself and all that enters or can enter into it. 
For Spinoza the two terms, ‘ God’ and ‘substance,’ are prac- 
tically equivalent. The most casual reader sees at a glance that 
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for him the word God has not at all the meaning which the 
ordinary theist attaches to it. To him God is not the all-wise 
creator, the supreme ruler, the holy judge; nor yet the Trinity 
in unity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Personality, moral 
and emotional qualities, intellect, and will, as these are com- 
monly understood, are throughout the Ethics explicitly, definitely, 
and consistently excluded from the nature of God. Spinozism 
is utterly abhorrent of the least taint of anthropomorphism, unless 
as a mere emotional concession to the weakness of the ignorant 
and the irrational. What meaning then did he attach to the 
words ‘God’ and ‘substance’? What is the true content of 
the conception which unquestionably lies at the very heart of his 
philosophy? To answer this question is the object of the present 
paper, and it may be premised that a necessary condition to the 
study of the great Jewish thinker’s meaning is an entire freedom 
from prejudice, theological or philosophical, as to what the terms 
in question ought to signify. 

In Definition i, Part I, of the Ethics, we are told that the self- 
caused (causa sui) is that of which the essence implies existence, or 
that the nature of which is only to be conceived as existent. Sub- 
stance, by Definition iii, is that which is in itself, and is conceived 
through itself. God, by Definition vi, means “‘ being absolutely 
infinite, that is, substance consisting of infinite attributes, of which 
each one expresses eternal and infinite essence.” The meaning 
of the latter part of this definition depends upon the significance 
to be given to the word ‘attribute,’"—a point to be considered 
later. Passing on to Proposition vii of Part I, we find that 
existence belongs to the nature of substance, so that the latter 
can be identified with that of which the essence involves existence, 
namely the causa sui. Proposition viii with its corollaries 
shows it to be infinite and one, which identifies it with God. The 
whole doctrine, so far as yet given, is summed up in Proposition 
xi, “‘ God or substance necessarily exists” ; while in Proposition 
xx we find the illuminating statement, “The existence of God 
and his essence are one and the same.” To the present writer 
it seems quite clear from these passages and other cognate ones, 
as well as from the whole tenor of Spinoza’s philosophy, that 
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what is meant by ‘ God,’ ‘substance,’ causa sui is universal ex- 
istence, or being itself. God is the ‘is’ of all things—the ‘real ’ 
if we regard reality, not as some modern writers tend to regard 
it, as that which is supposed to lie external to thought, the 
material or sense-given fact, but rather as that which is essential 
to both thought and thing, both subjective and objective experi- ° 
ence, since both ‘are.’ To say of any individual fact that it is, is 
to refer it to being ; its finiteness is just the limit set to its exis- 
tence. Thus, any fact, whether it be an idea in a man’s mind, a 
plant in the field, or a star in the sky, is a manifestation of exist- 
ence; while its limitations, its transitoriness, its dependence 
upon other facts, show it as but a finite phenomenon through 
which infinite existence is revealed to the mind—itself one of 
these limited ‘modes’ of being. Till we understand that for 
Spinoza, God is just ‘ being’ itself, ‘ens,’ his proof of God’s exis- ~— 
tence must seem but a flagrant case of circle-reasoning ; whereas 
if we take the word in this sense he is merely pointing out that 
the existence of God must be admitted as a self-evident and 
necessary truth. Every student of philosophy is familiar with 
Descartes’s formulation of the ontological argument for the exis- 
tence of God—with its criticism by Kant, and with its restate- 
ment with fresh significance by Hegel ; but its value for Spinoza 
is something quite independent of that which attaches to it in 
the teaching of Anselm, or of Descartes, or of the later German 
idealists, because of this absolutely different content which in his 
system of thought belongs to the term ‘God.’ For him, God 
is indeed “the all-perfect being,” but by perfection is not meant 
the possession in supreme degrees of moral and intellectual char- 
acteristics, such as justice, wisdom, fore-knowledge, and love, but 
simply completeness of existence,—existence without limit or 
qualification. God, the all-perfect, is just being in its absolute 
and eternal infinity ; it is reality, and it is only the not-real that} ~ 
is non-existent. Thus to say that “God is,” is but to assert that 
“being is.” We may note in passing that with the right appre- $ 
hension of Spinoza’s use of the word ‘God,’ an objection eften”” 
urged against his method in the ethics falls away, since Me j 
comes apparent that he does not start withyan unproved and 
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illicit assumption of a something called God or substance, and 
then deduce his whole system from this purely problematical 
premise ; rather he takes as his point d’appui a self-evident and 
irrefragable truth—what Descartes would have called an ‘in- 
nate’ idea. The most ruthless scepticism cannot deny the fact 
of existence, however vulnerable it may find any particular inter- 
pretation of it. Each datum of consciousness is a direct witness 
to being, since it itself zs. Descartes had shown that a doubt of 
the existence of consciousness is self-destructive, in as much as 
such doubt is a form of consciousness. But the passage from 
this firm ground to a proof of God's existence had proved for him 
an uncertain and slippery path. For Spinoza, it needs but one 
direct step ; any fact, be it what it may, zs ; ‘being’ is, and ‘ being’ 
is what Spinoza means when he writes ‘ God.’ 

But to such identification of God with existence itself the mod- 
ern philosophical critic, with Hegel before him, is ready to op- 
pose an objection. Being is indeed a necessary, even a funda- 
mental thought-category ; we cannot think of anything without 
implying its existence, at least in consciousness. But just by rea- 
son of this universality of application is it the vaguest and most 
shadowy of conceptions—the most meager of all terms in its con- 
notation, the most abstract of all abstractions ; so that, taken in 
its intrinsic nakedness, it is indistinguishable from its own verbal 
opposite, non-being, nothingness. Thus it is only the simula- 
crum of the real that we lay hold of when we try to grasp the 
general notion ‘being.’ The real is the vital and the concrete, it 
is this, if anything, that we can fittingly call ‘God,’ not the empty 
schema to which the mind by successive acts of abstraction at last 
reduces it. 

Now this Hegelian objection would undoubtedly be well taken 
were it true that Spinoza had identified God with the abstract or 
general idea ‘being.’ But this is not the case; indeed such a 
doctrine could readily be refuted from his own works. As a thor- 
ough nominalist he characterized the abstract ideas represented 
by the terms being, thing, something (ens, res, aliquid), as “in 
the highest degree confused,” and the terms themselves he re- 
gards as due to the limitations of the human imagination, which, 
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unable to retain clearly a number of individual images, readily 
combines them into a confused whole." The general notion is, 
in proportion to its generality, removed from reality. But we 
may go further and maintain that it would be a reductio ad absur- 
dum of Spinoza’s whole system were he to take as the fundamen- 
tal fact of the universe amy mere idea, whether abstract or con- 
crete. The philosophy of Spinoza is not an idealism in the sense 
in which we apply that term to the metaphysics of Fichte and 
Hegel. He never builds up the existent world out of the thought- 
material of consciousness. For him the fact of facts, Ja vraie 
vérité, is not a thought, which is but a mode or phenomenon of 
reality, nor yet is it thought in general or consciousness, though 
this constitutes one necessary aspect or attribute of the infinite 
real—it is the real itself, in and of which every conceivable thought 
is—the real not as presented in determinate, and therefore finite 
manifestations to sense and imagination, but as whole and infinite, 
and therefore indeterminate and indivisible, and so only to be ap- 
prehended by rational thought. Spinoza, in short, does not de- 
duce his system from being as an idea, but from being as fact, as 
the sum and substance, the essence and truth, of all fact, whether 
we regard it as psychical or physical. 

From this standpoint, Spinoza’s assertion of the unity, inde- 
terminateness, and indivisibility of God or substance becomes per- 
fectly intelligible, and is seen to be obviously true. That which 
is, the manifold of existing things, is determinate, divisible into 
parts, and susceptible to change, but the “is,” existence itself, 
cannot be limited, nor divided, nor can it suffer change. Nor is 
the category of number applicable to it; it is not a mere unit to 
which conceivably, even if not actually, other units might be 
added ; its unity means that as truly infinite the more or the less 
cannot be thought in relation to it. This is clearly brought out 
in Letter 1, where it is shown that to affirm the unity of God is 
not to assert that he is only one and no more, for God is not an 
individual belonging to a genus, and so cannot be conceived 
numerically at all. 

This uncompromising assertion of the absolute unity of God 
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—a unity which excludes division within as well as addition from 
without—must be kept well in mind when we attempt to elucidate 
one of the most difficult subjects of Spinozistic exegesis—the 
nature of the attributes and their relation to the one substance. 
The limits of the present paper will only permit its consideration 
in as far as may throw light on the significance of the concep- 
tion of God. 

And, once more, the student must be warned against the 
assumption that Spinoza means by the term “attribute,” or in- 
deed by any particular term he employs, just what preceding or 
contemporary thinkers meant by it. One of the most potent 
causes of the many misunderstandings and misrepresentations 
of which the great Jewish philosopher’s system has been the 
victim, lies in the utter inadequacy of the speculative terminol- 
ogy of his time, which forced him to put his new and strong 
wine into the worn-out wine-skins of scholastic phraseology. 
The ‘attributes’ that are referred to in the Ethics of Spinoza 
bear no essential resemblance to the divine ‘attributes,’ as 
these are represented by the orthodox theologian, nor is the 
word used in just the same sense in which Descartes used it. 
The absolute indeterminateness on which Spinoza lays stress, de- 
termination belonging {wholly to non-being (Letters xli and li), 
renders the ascription to being, fer se, of qualities or faculties 
wholly inadmissible. What then are the ‘attributes’? For the 
true answer we must look into Spinoza’s own statements. From 
Part I, Definition iv, we learn that the attribute is ‘‘ that which 
the intellect perceives in regard to substance as constituting its es- 
sence.” By Definition vi, God is said to mean “ being absolutely 
infinite, that is, substance consisting of infinite attributes, whereof 
each one expresses eternal and infinite essence.”” Per Deum in- 
telligo ens absolute infinitum, hoc est, substantiam constantem infi- 
nites attributis, quorum unumquodque @ternam et infinitam essen- 
tiam exprimit. Proposition iv of Part I also is important to the 
understanding of the true significance of the ‘attribute’; in the 
proof it is stated that ‘outside the intellect there is nothing but 


substances and their affections intellectum nihil datur 


preter substantias earumque affectiones. Nihil ergo extra intellec- 
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tum datur, per quod plures res distingui inter se possunt, preter sub- 
stantias, sive quod idem est ( per Definition tv), earum attributa, ear- 
umque affectiones.” Proposition ix asserts, the only proof being 
a reference to Definition iv, that the more reality or being a 
thing has, the more attributes belong to it. In the scholium to 
Proposition x, Spinoza says, “nothing consequently is clearer 
than that being absolutely infinite is necessarily defined (as we 
have shown in Definition vi) as consisting in infinite attributes ; 
each of which expresses a certain eternal and infinite essence.” 
Of great interest in this connection is Proposition i of the Second 
Part, which proves that “thought is an attribute of God, or God 
is a thinking thing.” “Individual thoughts, or this and that 
thought, are words which express the nature of God in a certain 
and determinate manner ; God, therefore, possesses the attribute, 
the conception of which is involved in all particular thoughts, 
which latter are conceived thereby.” And in the scholium we 
read, ‘‘ As, therefore, from the attending to thought alone we 
conceive an infinite being, thought is necessarily one of the 
infinite attributes of God.” Letter xxvii is also instructive ; 
here we find Spinoza, writing in 1663, giving an earlier form 
of Definition iii of the first book of the Zthics, “By sub- 
stance, I mean that which is in itself and is conceived through 
itself, that is, of which the conception does not involve the 
conception of anything else. By attribute, I mean the same 
thing, except that it ts called attribute with respect to the under- 
standing, which attributes to substance the particular nature afore- 
said.” He then illustrates the relations of substance and attri- 
bute by examples, showing how one and the same thing may be 
stamped with two names; the third patriarch being called both 
Israel and Jacob, and a colorless surface being also denominated 
a white surface, “with this difference, that a surface is called 
white with reference to a man looking at it.” 

From a study of these, and of the other passages in which 
the attributes are referred to, it becomes evident that the attributes 
are not elements nor “ parts” of the divine nature itself, nor yet 
are they a third order of existence lying between the real sub-— 
stance and its multiform appearance, the modes, but that they 
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are infinite expressions of the all-inclusive infinite existence. 
They are the one and ultimate reality as it presents itself to our ap- 
prehension. It is as consciousness and as extension that we cog- 
nize reality ; and it is through and by means of the real as so pre- 
sented that we perceive individual things or “ modes.”” While, 
on the one hand, it is an impossible hypothesis that substance fer 
s¢ should possess qualities or determinations inherent in it, it is, on 
the other hand, inaccurate to describe the attribute as pertaining to 
the finite mind and by it imposed upon substance. Thus when 
Erdmann, for example, asserts that “the attributes are predi- 
cates’’ which the understanding must attach to substance, not 
because the latter, but because the former has this particular con- 
stitution,’ he is attaching the attributes to the understanding, and 
his comparison of them to colored spectacles is misleading on 
the same ground. Trendelenburg? has pointed out that this 
view is inconsistent with the eternity of the attributes, which is 
expressly demonstrated in Ethics, I, Proposition xix. The at- 
tribute is God's attribute, not man’s, though it is God’s nature 
as viewed by man. To revert to Spinoza’s own simile, it is as 
the whiteness of the surface that reflects all rays of light without 
altering them. ‘The surface is called white in reference to a 
man looking at it.” Perhaps we shall not do injustice to Spi- 
noza’s meaning if we say that thought and extension are the in- 
finite and eternal real, in so far as we can know it ; we can know 
it as an infinite physical universe and as an infinite psychical uni- 
verse; under such aspects alone do we apprehend it, but from 
other points of view it may be quite otherwise, yet equally ade- 
quately presented. 

Spinoza tells us that the attributes are infinite in number, 
though only two of them condition and enter into our experience, 
viz. thought and extension. We know existence as at once physical 
and psychical, and as these alone. The infinity of the attributes 
is apt to seem, therefore, an irrelevant and an unnecessarily con- 
fusing conception. Itis, however, not difficult to see why Spinoza 
maintains, and even emphasizes it in spite of the obscurity of 


‘Erdmann, History of Philosophy, Vol. 11, p. 73, Note ( Eng. trans. ). 
2 Trendelenburg, Beitrdge cur Philosophie, Band 11, s. 41. 
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which he was himself not unaware, surrounding this vague formula- 
tion of unknown, and to us unknowable, presentations of ultimate 
reality. He is in this manner denying the conceivability of an 
restriction of the real to that which comes within our conscious- 
ness or the consciousness of any beings like ourselves. Th 
unknown attributes of God are thus merely implications of the 
illimitable reality of being. This is his manner of asserting the 
inexhaustibility of the universe of existence, the ‘perfection’ of 
God, not only in respect to content (which is implied in the in- 
finite number of things that follow from the necessity of the divine 
nature), but in respect to form, as including all that can enter 
into an infinite intellect. It is not without interest to compare 
these somewhat shadowy conceptions of Spinoza with the equally 
ghostly noumena of the Critique of Pure Reason. The student of 
Kant will recall his dictum, ‘“ the concept of a noumenon is, there- 
fore merely limitative, and intended to keep the claims of sensi- 
bility within proper bounds, it is therefore, of negative use only.” 
So we might say that the Spinozistic attributes (other than 
thought and extension) are intended to keep the claims of finite 
consciousness within proper bounds ; they are for the freeing of 
reality from limitations of all kinds, and are, therefore, epistemo- 
logically of negative use only. It must be observed, however, 
that Spinoza is not hereby positing the existence of an ultimate 
reality which by its nature is unknowable and unapproachable like 
the Spencerian Absolute; rather he claims for the infinite real 
that it is the knowable, and as infinite must be knowable by an 
infinite number of ways, of which, however, but two lie open to us. 
But there is another point, the apprehension of which is of 
vital importance to the right understanding of the central con- 
ception of Spinozism. The ens infinitum, God, substance, is ac- 
tive, or rather i¢ ts activity itself. God is being, but for Spinoza 
‘being’ is a conception, not merely static, but dynamic. What 
is, ipso facto, acts. This is implied in the use he makes of the 
expressions atura naturans and natura naturata, in Ethics, I, 
Proposition xxix, Scholium; but it is also explicitly stated in 
numerous passages. Thus tics, Part I, xxxiv, xxxv, iden- 
tify God’s essence with activity, since His essence and power are 
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one, and power is no mere possibility of acting, but action itself. 
In the appendix to Part I, we find the expression ¢x absoluta Dei 
natura, sive infinita potentia. In the Scholium to £¢hics, Part 
II, Proposition iii, Spinoza says: ‘‘ We have shown that God acts 
by the same necessity as that by which He understands Himself, 
in other words, as it follows from the necessity of the divine na- 
ture (as all admit) that God understands Himself, so by the same 
necessity it follows that God performs infinite acts in infinite ways. 
We further showed that God’s power is identical with God's es- 
sence in action ; therefore it is as impossible for us to conceive God 
as not acting as to conceive him as non-existent.” Examples 
might easily be multiplied were they needed to show that Spinoza 
meant by God or substance no merely inert and passive mass. 
God is being, but being in its very essence is active. It has often 
been pointed out that the Eleatic philosophers of Greece antici- 
pated Spinoza’s identification of being with the real. But we 
must add to this as an element in Spinoza’s conception of God 
the distinctly Aristotelian thought of évépyeca as constitutive of 
reality. Being and only being is, but since it is, it acts. God’s 
essence and His power are one, and this power is not mere 
potentiality (dvvayrc), for the infinite things which come from His 
infinite nature He necessarily does. 

It would have been impossible for students of Spinoza to have 
so often overlooked the importance of the reiterated expressions 
of this identification of God's essence with his action, had they 
endeavored to follow out consistently the application which the 
philosopher makes of his fundamental metaphysical conception to 
the problems of psychology and ethics. Thus, for example, the 
activity of thought he finds to be the essential element in true 
knowledge, and this activity pertains to the human mind as part 
and parcel of the ‘infinite intellect’ by which God or being is 
conceived under the attribute of thought. The ‘endeavor to 
persist,’ which is intrinsic to each finite thing, is the source and 
mainspring of man’s moral life; while the highest outcome of 
that life is the “intellectual love of God,” that is, the full recog- 
nition of, and joyful acquiescence in, the universal existence in 
which and by which the individual life is. Spinoza’s language in 
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regard to the love of God would be mere meaningless jargon, if 
God meant for him nothing but an inert and inactive somewhat 
lying behind the living, moving manifold of experience. It was 
really against such a misconception of Spinoza’s doctrine that 
Hegel uttered the protest that Spinoza made God to be substance, 
but failed to recognize him as subject or person. He says in the 
Logtk that, as accepted by Spinoza without previous dialect- 
ical mediation, “‘ substance is like a dark formless abyss, which 
swallows up and annihilates all definite content, and produces 
from itself nothing that has a positive subsistence.” But Heg- 
el’s own oft-repeated teaching that the unity of the real must 
from its very nature differentiate itself into variety, and that it is 
the apprehending the unity through and by means of its differen- 
tiations which is the work of thought, is only the counterpart, 
though of course viewed from a different philosophical stand- 
point, of Spinoza’s assertions that from the necessity of the di- 
vine nature an infinite number of things must follow in infinite 
ways, and that the highest knowledge is the knowledge of 
God. 

Much of such misunderstanding is doubtless due to Spinoza’s 
having weighed down his system by his claim to follow a purely 
mathematical method of exposition. His promise “to treat of 
human actions and desires in the same manner as though he 
were concerned with lines, planes, and solids,” has been misin- 
terpreted as if we were thereby led to suppose that he held psy- 
chical facts to be identical in character with lines, planes, and 
solids. The real animus of his claim is that all facts, whether 
viewed as psychical or physical, ‘‘ follow from the necessity and 
efficacy of nature,”’ and that “nature is everywhere the same.” 
In other words, he recognizes the universality of law, and the 
need for exact methods of procedure in the investigation of 
psychological and ethical problems. Writing in an age when 
scientific psychology was unknown, and when the physical sci- 
ences were in their infancy, Spinoza takes mathematics, the one 
branch of science in which substantial progress had been made, 
as the type of a rational system of investigation built upon the 
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irrefragable base of ascertained knowledge. Hence the, for us, 
unfortunate form within which, in his chief wosk, his philosophy 
is cribbed, cabined, and confined; hence too, the misleading ap- 
pearance of deducing the whole actual furniture of heaven and 
earth from the fundamental unity of God. Spinoza, like every 
other thinker, must start from the data of experience, for it is 
the things which appear, whether they be psychical or physical 
appearances, which offer to a philosopher the problem to be 
solved ; but regarding these as manifestations of a reality without 
which they could not appear at all, he takes this conception of 
reality for the foundation stone of his philosophizing, and then 
claims to explain deductively the manifold of appearance from the 
unity of existence. To do this mathematically is in one sense 
impossible. Why substance, for example, should have for us the 
aspects or attributes of thought and extension and these alone, is 
from the very nature of the case, insusceptible of explanation by 
a mere reference to the all-embracing fact of infinite existence 
itself. In another sense it is a superfluous or even tautological 
procedure, since it is obvious that the ‘being’ which we have 
come to cognize through and by means of its manifestations does, 
as a matter of fact, so manifest itself. 

Spinoza indeed does not deny that his system is founded on 
experience. Thus in £vhics, Part II, Proposition xvii, Schol., he 
says “all my assumptions are based on postulates which rest 
almost without exception on experience.” But it is an unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding to suppose that Spinoza really worked 
out his system with conceptions that were purely geometrical. 
God is not for him, as Erdmann suggests, merely what the plane 
surface is to the figures that may be drawn onit. To make such 
a metaphor adequate we should have to suppose a surface that 
should from itself necessarily and spontaneously generate its own 
figuration, while yet the limits and character of each figure should 
be immediately determined by its relation to the other figures. 
There is a temptation to the modern commentator to endeavor 
to translate his thought into terms of physics instead of those of 
geometry ; for the conception of motion as intrinsic to matter is 
suggestive of Spinoza’s recognition of substance as from the 
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necessity of its own nature active. But we must beware of mis- 
taking an analogy for an identity of meaning. Spinoza’s position 
is as far as possible from that of the modern materialist who con- 
siders consciousness to be a “function” or “ by-product” of 
matter. It is absolutely certain that for Spinoza reality was no 
whit more physical than psychical. God is res cogitans as 
well as res extensa, and existence is as adequately and truly 
cognized under the aspect of thought or consciousness as under 
that of extended matter. It is then a serious error to regard 
Spinoza’s ‘thought’ as the same as ‘energy,’ as is done for 
example by Monsieur Emile Ferriére,' for the activity which is of 
the very essence of being pertains to God as much when viewed 
as ‘thought’ as when viewed as ‘extension,’ while energy in 
the sense which physical science gives it can be referred to the 
res extensa only. 

One point remains to be briefly considered. Is God, in the 
Spinozistic sense of the word, conscious? Those who see in 
Spinoza chiefly the religious mystic and the typical pantheist, 
tend to answer this question in the affirmative ; those who regard 
him rather as the forerunner of the modern scientific investigator, 
who eliminates the supernatural from the explanation of natural 
fact, give it an emphatic denial; each interpretation can claim 
support from individual passages in the Ethics. We can easily 
see, however, that there is an ambiguity in the question which 
may be misleading. On the one hand, it is certain, as has already 
been indicated, that Spinoza is emphatic and definite in his state- 
ments that God is res cogitans, that he is essentially active, and 
that in him there is necessarily the idea not only of his essence 
but also of all things which follow from his essence (Z¢/ics, II, 
Prop. iii). On the other hand, we cannot forget that anthropo- 
morphism is repeatedly rejected with something like contempt 
from his philosophy. And though Spinoza frequently refers both 
to the divine power and to the “infinite intellect” of God, yet he 
also expressly warns us that we cannot ascribe intellect and will 
to God save in a sense wholly unlike that in which we apply 
them to human beings. In regard to this latter use, however, 
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we may bear in mind that his nominalism leads him to depreciate 
the value of these terms even in relation to human psychology, 
and to do away with any real distinction betweenthem. Intellect 
and will he finds to be merely general terms indifferently sum- 
ming up the same individual psychical facts which alone have ex- 
istence. ‘The intellect and will stand in the same relation to 
this or that idea, or this or that volition, as ‘stoniness’ to this 
or that stone, or as ‘man’ to Peter and Paul.’' The denial of 
their applicability to the totality of being does not seem then to 
carry with it any refutation of a Divine consciousness. Undoubt- 
edly Spinoza rejects wholly the conception of God as a person, 
but equally certain is it that consciousness or ‘thought’ is an 
essential and eternal aspect of being. The true statement as 
to the consciousness of Spinoza’s God, is that God as “be- 
ing absolutely infinite’ is consciousness fer se, eternal, all-em- 
bracing, and self-sufficient ; and that such consciousness is cog- 
nizable by our reason, which pertains to it, though it cannot be 
pictured by our imagination, which misleads us when it repre- 
sents it as analogous to our own, since the latter being only a 
‘mode’ is finite, transitory, and dependent. Our relation to be- 
ing viewed under the attribute of thought is, therefore, not simi- 
lar to that which one person bears to another. Our ‘love’ to 
it is the happiness given in the recognition that it is that from 
which, and in which, we are. In the life of the universe we live, 
in its activity we share, and in the knowledge of it is all knowl- 
edge—the highest good of the mind—comprised. Summum, 
quod mens intelligere potest, Deus est, hoc est. Ens absolute infini- 
tum, et sine quo nthil esse neque concipi potest ; adeoque summum 
mentis utile, sive bonum, est Dei cognitio. 

It is not possible in the present paper to trace out the corol- 
laries from Spinoza’s declaration that God is ens absolute infini- 
tum, that is, existence itself, which just because it is infinite must 
manifest itself infinitely, and which, presented to the senses and 
imagination in the fulness and richness of innumerable modifica- 
tions, is capable of being apprehended in its timeless unity by 


Ethics, 11, Proposition xlviii, Schol. 
* Jbid., Part 1V, Proposition xxviii. 
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reason alone. It will be found, however, that by a rigid adher- 
ence to this interpretation of the word ‘ God,’ much in Spinoza’s 
epistemological and ethical doctrine, which from his mystical and 
sometimes scholastic phraseology has proved a stone of stumbling 
to his modern disciples, will be found to be self-consistent, 
rational in spirit, and in perfect harmony with the scientific 
temper of his clear and far-seeing mind. 
E. RitcuHie. 
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SOUL SUBSTANCE. 


EFORE we can attempt to answer the question concerning 

the substantiality of the soul we must know what is meant 

by substance. We may use the term in a logical sense. We 
may mean by substance the logical prius, that of which we predi- 
cate something, something to which the predicate de/ongs. That 
which we cannot conceive except as belonging to or as borne 
by something else we call a mode or accident or attribute or 
quality of its bearer, the substance. Thus if we cannot think 
color without thinking it as the color of something to which it 
belongs, which is its bearer, which as the color, then the color 
is called a mode or accident, and its bearer, that which Aas it, the 
substance. Here we are dealing with a purely logical relation. 
So far as logic is concerned, it does not make any difference 
whether there are any substances or not, or what are the sub- 
stances in the world. The logician simply says: That which we 
cannot think without thinking something else as its bearer, as its 
support, as having it, is called a mode or accident, while that 
which does not need that particular quality in order to be thought, 
is substance. If there is anything in nature which cannot be 
thought without something else as its bearer, then that thing is 
a mode or accident of something else, it is a mode with respect 
to that other thing. If all the things in the world cannot be 
thought except as belonging to something, then they are all 
modes or accidents of that thing, and this is their substance. If 
we regard all the qualities and occurrences in nature as being in, 
or held up by, something that does not need them, but which 
they need, then that something is the substance of these qualities 
and occurrences. It makes no difference so far as the notion it- 
self is concerned what the nature of the so-called bearer is, 
whether it is visible or invisible, whether it is eternal or not, 
whether it is destructible or indestructible. The notion simply 
expresses a relation between things. We might conceive the 
substance as destroyed; its destruction, however, would imply 
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the destruction of its modes, for the modes cannot be thought of 
as existing without their substance. 

We frequently combine other notions with the concept of sub- 
stance, and conceive the substance not only as the bearer of its 
modes, but as the cause of its modes, as that from which the 
modes spring, as that which makes them, as it were. We fre- 
quently ascribe powers to it, after the analogy of the human will, 
which are supposed to produce the modes. Here, the substance 
is conceived as the seat of these powers, and the modes as the 
effects of the powers. 

Now we apply the concept to our experience, to reality. And 
there is no objection to using the term substance in the logical 
sense. I have the right to call a thing a substance with respect to 
certain other things if I cannot think of the latter except as be- 
longing to the former. The thing is a substance with respect to 
the others, which are the modes. It may be found that what 
I call a substance with respect to certain modes, cannot really 
be conceived without some bearer itself. Then that thing be- 
comes a mode of that bearer. Logically, a thing is a substance 
with respect to something else, and we may call all those things in 
nature substances which we think of as necessary to the exist- 
ence of certain qualities or occurrences in the manner mentioned 
before. 

We find, for example, that we cannot think of certain qualities 
in external nature except as belonging to something else. We 
ascribe the sound of an object to something which, as we say, 
has the sound, and without which the sound could not be. 
That to which the sound is attached in this way is the substance, 
whatever it may be. We say also that color cannot exist alone, 
it must be the color of something. This something is the sub- 
stance to which the color is attached; it is a substance with re- 
spect to the color. I may say: The color andthe sound cannot 
be thought except as belonging to a visible and tangible thing. 
Then the visible and tangible thing is the substance with respect 
to the sound and color. Or I may say: The visible and tangible 
thing is itself dependent on something behind it which I cannot 
see, something which bears or has extension and tangible bulk. 
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Then this invisible thing becomes substance with respect to these 
qualities. 

We may also employ the concept in the mental realm in the 
same sense. We may conceive our states of consciousness as 
having a bearer, as being the states of something. If we cannot™ 
conceive these states except as attached to something, then that 
something becomes their substance. I may say states of con- 
sciousness cannot be conceived without an ego that has them. 
Then that ego is their substance. Or I may say I cannot con- 
ceive them, without attaching them to a material substratum, the 
brain. Then the brain is substance with respect to them, and 
they are modes of the brain. Or I may regard them as held up 
by an invisible immaterial something; then that is substance 
and they are the modes of this. 

In all these cases we use the term substance in a relative sense. | 
We mean that a certain relation exists between two objects of | 
our thought ; that if one cannot be conceived except as belonging 
to the other, we call the one an accident or mode or attribute, 
the other its substance. Thus if we think of the color or sound 
as belonging to the tangible and visible bulk, then the tan- 
gible and visible bulk is related to the color and sound as a 
substance to its attributes or accidents. If we think of the tan- 
gible and visible bulk as depending on something else, then this 
becomes the substance and the tangible and visible bulk the acci- 
dent. Some thinkers regard as substances what others regard 
as accidents. The only demand that logic makes is that the 
thing which is called substance be conceived as that which has 
the mode or accident. 

But we do not stop here. We declare not merely that a cer- 
tain thing is a substance with respect to others, its modes or ac- 
cidents, but that certain things are actually substances. We be- 
lieve that the relations existing in thought are rea/ relations, that 
the things in the world are substances and accidents, that some 
are bearers, others are borne. Here we not merely say: If such 
and such a relation exists between things, then they are related 
as substance and accident; but, the things ave so related. _Phi- 
losophers regard the search for substances or the substance as 
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the primary object of knowledge. On this point thinkers as 
widely divergent as Plato and Haeckel agree. They may differ 
as to the nature of this substance, and as to its exact relation to 
the accidents, but that there is a substance or substances is as- 
sumed as certain by them. 

The concept is used in different meanings, however. We may 
mean by substance the relatively constant element or elements in 
our experience, without regarding these as separate, independent 
entities. Or we may mean by it an entity separate from its acci- 
dents. We may conceive of this entity as absolutely or rela- 
tively constant or permanent, as eternal and indestructible, or as 
temporal and perishable. And we may combine the notion with 
some notion of causality, and look upon the substance as some- 
thing which produces the accidents out of itself. It is because 
the term is used in so many different senses, and in combination 
with so many other concepts, that so much confusion exists with 
respect to the question we are considering. Let us see how it is 
employed, and whether we have any right to employ it so. 

A physical body is a complexus of qualities united by us into 
a whole and referred to a particular space. Some of these quali- 
ties are constant in the sense that we perceive them every time 
we perceive the body, while others change, or disappear entirely. 
Thus all bodies perceived by us are extended, all have the power 
of resistance, we say, all have some color or other, some form or 
other, some size or other, etc. But the colors may change, the 
form and size may change, the body may sometimes produce a 
sound, sometimes not. Extension and resistance, however, are 
always perceived by us; they are constant in the sense that 
whenever we perceive a body, we perceive it as extended and as 
resisting us. We see it with our eyes and touch it with our 
hands ; its color is not always the same ; indeed, when we close 
our eyes and merely touch it, the color disappears, but it is 
always extended and always resists more or less. We abstract 
these constant qualities from the concrete whole constituting a 
particular physical thing, fix our attention upon them and ignore 
the rest, and call them the substance of the other qualities, the 
accidents or modes. Now, in a certain sense this language is 
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justifiable. In the first place, it is logically justifiable to desig- 
yy nate the qualities which we conceive as needing the others in 
! order to be thought, as the accidents. Moreover, we may call 
a certain quality or qualities substance in the sense that they 


q | | are always found in union with the others. The essential quali- 
i ties constitute the substance, the non-essential ones the accidents. | 
The essential ones are the constant ones, particularly those which 
| we get through touch and sight, senses which are constantly 
a) used, and hence the most interesting and practically most impor- 
| | tant ones. Here we do not mean that the constant qualities are 
il separate entities, that they exist apart from the accidents, or that 
the accidents are produced by them. We conceive of the body | 
as a concrete unity of qualities, and the different qualities as ab- 
| stractions of thought which have no separate existence. | 


i There is no objection to using the concept substance in this 
| | sense. Inthe same way, we may use the term in the mental | 
i realm. Every state of consciousness, we may say, is a concrete 
it unity of qualities or processes. If we can analyze out of the 
| different states something that is common to them all, something 


‘ 
1 that is constant in the sense that it appears whenever a state of 
| | consciousness appears, while other elements change, we may call 
this the substance, remembering, however, that we mean by it 
i | not a separate entity, something apart from the concrete unity 

| mentioned before. If it is true that every state of consciousness 


| | is impulsive, that what is broadly called zw#// is invariably present 
| in the mind, we can call this the essential quality of conscious- 
| i | ness, or substance. We may also look at the matter in this way. . 
In every state of consciousness we have what Kant calls the ‘I 
i | think,’ that is, the state is owed, it is the state of some one, it 
| | is called mine. We can distinguish in every state a self as 
| knower and a self as known, the ‘I’ and the ‘me,’ as James puts it. 
118 The self as knower and the self as known are a unity ; we never 
; have the one without the other. But the self as known, the so- 
called empirical ‘ me,’ changes constantly, but it is always owned. 
| The self as knower, however, is a common function or process, 
] as constant and essential in the mental realm as space and re- 
sistance in matter. We may, therefore, call it a substance in the 
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same sense in which we have just employed the term in the 
material world, not as a separate entity, but as a substantial 
entity that produces the particular states of consciousness and 
is independent of them. We can say that we never have a 
particular sensation or feeling or act of will alone, that we cannot 
think of these states except as the states of an ego, that each 
state is a unity of processes, that this self as knower is the tie, 
as it were, the function that binds them together. 

It is true that we do not experience this ego alone, but neither 
do we experience space alone. We analyze the ego out of a 
concrete unity, just as we analyze the space out of a concrete 
unity. We experience the ego as we experience space, in union 
with other qualities. It is true also that we do not know what 
this ego is in the last analysis, but neither do we know what 
space is in the last analysis. And there is just as much mystery 
in the notion of a unified body as in the notion of a unified con- 
sciousness. Indeed, we can explain our notion of body only by 
means of this mental function, this synthetic unity of appercep- 
tion, as Kant calls it. I could not speak of constant qualities, of 
sameness, if I did not recognize them as the same. _I have certain 
ideas ; these ideas I recognize as like ideas which I had before ; if I 
did not so recognize them or identify them, they might come and 
go forever without my ever calling them the same, without my 
speaking of them as constant. It is no explanation to say the same 
states recur, and that thus the notion of constancy or sameness is 
formed. I may see the same things, so called, every day, but un- 
less the mind recognizes them as the same, identifies them, they are 
not really the same for me. In the same way, it would be impos- 
sible to speak of change without a mind functioning as our mind 
does. A thing changes only in relation to a thing that remains 
the same. When a thing comes up in my consciousness again 
in a modified form, I must recognize a part of it at least as the 
same ; I must remember the whole object as it was before, and 
have the consciousness of difference between the new and the 
old one. We see that it would be impossible to form the notion 
of substance as we have been using the term, without a synthetic 
mind, without the consciousness of sameness and difference, 
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without a function that recognizes things as the same and different. 
This function is present every time I see a body, every time I 
imagine a body, every time I recognize it as the same or perceive 
it as different, every time, indeed, I have any state of conscious- 
ness. In the sense, then, in which we have here been using the 
term substance, the ego is certainly a substance, yes, we may 
say, in reality the only substance, the only constant reality 
which we experience. It is because I can hold things together 
that I can speak of bodies, it is because I can recognize them, 
because my ideas are accompanied, as it were, by the feeling of 
sameness and difference, that I can call certain qualities constant. 

But the notion of substance is, as we have already stated, used 
in yet another sense. We sometimes mean by it something that 
can exist apart from its accidents, something that has independ- 
ent existence, something that is actually the bearer of qualities, 
powers, events, and occurrences. We also frequently combine 
with the notion used in this sense the notion of absolute per- 
manence ; we conceive the substance as something that re- 
mains absolutely constant, that persists through all time, as 
something that always has been, is, and will be, as something 
that is indestructible. This idea of absolute permanence is not 
essential to the notion of substance as such, but something added 
to it. It does not follow from the notion of substance as such 
that it should be eternal; there is nothing in the idea of sub- 
stance that would hinder substances from being destroyed. Let 
us, however, join these two notions of substance and absolute 
permanence or persistence together, and see how the concept of 
an indestructible substance is used. 

I may analyze out of the so-called physical qualities which I 
perceive the constant ones, as before, and regard these qualities 
as having separate and independent existence. Thus, I may 
form the conception of matter as an extended and resistant en- 
tity, but devoid of any other qualities, and call this substance, 
something on which all the other qualities in the world somehow 
depend. I may regard this independent entity, this extended and 
forceful bearer of everything else, as permanent, as eternal. I 
may eliminate from the notion all qualities but one, say, force, 
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and regard this as the substance. Or I may eliminate even this 
and assume the existence of something behind all qualities with- 
out giving this thing any quality except the function of holding 
up all the rest, as it were. 

I may form the conception of a spiritual substance in the same 
way. I may select a constant element in consciousness, an ele- 
ment that is present in all states of consciousness, and call this 
the soul substance, an independent, separate entity,.of which all 
mental processes are the modes. This entity I may conceive 
as persistent, as constant in all change. The w//, as interpreted 
by Schopenhauer and many modern psychologists, is a substance 
in this sense ; it is the bearer and cause of all the other states ; 
the intellect is a mere accident of the will. The ego, the self as 
knower, is regarded by others as such a substance; it is supposed 
to be a persistent entity, the independent bearer of all states of 
consciousness. 

I may combine the essential qualities of matter and the essen- 
tial qualities of mind and regard them as the attributes of a sub- 
stance behind them both. I may say a thinking and extended 
entity is the bearer, and perhaps substantial cause of all the other 
qualities in the world, or I may say there is something, the na- 
ture of which I do not know, behind the mental and physical 
facts. 

Now what have I done in all these cases? I start out with a 
complexus of qualities, let us say. I either select from this com- 
bination certain qualities which are always or frequently present 
when I have this complexus, and make entities of them. I as- 
sume that they can exist alone, independent, as it were, of the 
qualities with which they are usually found. In this way I form 
the notion of a substantial entity called matter. This entity I 
conceive as having always existed, as persistent, as something 
that remains identical with itself in change. Its qualities, I say, 
may change, but that which bears them can never change, is in- 
destructible, eternal. Or I assume the existence of something 
behind even these qualities, something which I cannot describe, 
except by saying that it is the bearer of all qualities, and I substan- 
tialize this in the same way. I do the same thing in the mental 
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realm. I experience a complexus of processes or phases of con- 
sciousness, a concrete unity of states, a unity in variety. From 
this unity I abstract some element that is or seems to be common 
to all states of consciousness, and make an independent entity of 
it, a substance. I conceive it as an eternal, indestructible bearer 
of the passing states, as the unchangeable substratum in which 
the changes called states of consciousness take place. In all these 
cases I have simply made entities of abstractions of thought, I 
havé hypostasized my ideas. The same thing is done when I go 
behind the material substance and the soul substance and regard 
them both as modes, or, bringing in the causal concept also, as 
manifestations or expressions of something behind them both, of 
which I say nothing except that in it and through it everything 
else is. 

All these conceptions by which substance is conceived as a 
separate entity seem to me to stand onthe same level. If we can 
abstract certain qualities from the physical things we perceive and 
make persistent entities of them, it is hard to see why we should 
not be allowed to do this with the mental processes. It is true 
we cannot imagine how a state of consciousness can be attached 
to an immaterial substance, but it is equally true that we cannot 
imagine how a physical quality can be attached to a material 
substance. It is just as hard to see how a persistent, unchange- 
able material substance can be the bearer and cause of qualities 
and occurrences, as it is to see how a persistent ‘material sub- 
stance can bear and generate states of consciousness. The ma- 
terialist is as much of an idealist in the sense of making entities 
of abstractions of thought as are the spiritualist and dualist. 
They all make entities of their ideas. An ego or will that has 
no thoughts is no more of a wonder than matter or pieces of 
matter that have no qualities but extension or resistance or both. 
And it is just as hard, if not harder, to deduce the so-called 
physical world from such an entity called matter, as it is to deduce 
consciousness from such an ego or will. If nothing can come 
from nothing, it is just as hard to get anything from an abstract 
entity called matter, as it is to get anything from an abstract 
entity called ego or will. And if something can come from 
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nothing, it is just as easy for it to come from a substantial soul 
as from substantial matter. 

The truth is, it is just as impossible to talk of a pure matter as 
it is to talk of a pure ego or a pure will. We never experience 
pure matter, and if we assume its existence, we cannot account 
for the qualities which it is supposed to bear or generate. Nor 
do we ever experience a pure ego or a pure will. We experience 
concrete bodies in so-called external nature, concrete wholes, uni- 
ties ; we strip these of their qualities, one after another, until we 
have only one or two left, and imagine that we have now reached 
the essence of the thing, its substance. In the same way, we strip 
consciousness of quality after quality until we reach a phase of 


it which we substantialize. We make a reality of this ultimate . 


in thought, of this highest abstraction, and call it the pure ego, 
the substantial soul, or the will, as the case may be. 

The whole problem of substance as a separate entity in the 
senses just considered is a purely metaphysical problem. It is 
as much metaphysics to assume the existence of something cor- 
responding to the abstraction of our thought called matter, 
whether it be conceived in the form of continuous matter or of 
atoms, as it is to assume the existence of a substantial ego, 
whether we conceive this as a universal.ego or as particular egos. 
It is also a purely metaphysical assumption to maintain the exist- 
ence of a separate entity called a will, whether we conceive it as 
conscious or unconscious, universal or particular. And it is 
equally metaphysical to go a step farther and set up as a reality 
something behind both matter and mind, as a separate, inde- 
pendent entity that is supposed to produce out of itself the world 
as it now exists. In all these cases we are dealing with meta- 
physical hypotheses, and the question to be asked here is: Will 
they explain the facts? We never experience any one of the 
things assumed as a separate entity, but only in union with other 
qualities. The validity of the notion of soul substance, there- 
fore, will depend entirely upon its ability to explain the facts, and 
the whole problem is coéxtensive with the problem of phi- 
losophy. FRANK THILLY. 

UNIVERSITY OF MIssOURI. 
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THE SOURCES OF JONATHAN EDWARDS'S 
IDEALISM. 


the student of American philosophy the question of the 
sources of Jonathan Edwards’s Idealism has always been 
of interest. Not only do the philosophical reflections of the fif- 
teen-year-old college student mark the first stirrings of the 
greatest philosophical mind America has produced, but they 
mark also the beginnings of constructive philosophy in America. 
To search the intellectual history of Edwards is to ask, not 
merely for the antecedents of a great thinker, but for the geneal- 
ogy of a new race. Americans have been eager to establish on 
behalf of their great thinker the claim of independence and 
originality. President Noah Porter and Professor M. C. Tyler 
have been among those to defend Edwards against the charge 
that he was but repeating the ideas of Berkeley, and they have 
been able to secure, at least, a verdict of not proven. 

The difficult problem, as to how the fifteen-year-old Edwards 
in the country town of Wethersfield became the exponent of a 
full-fledged theory of idealism, has been raised again, however, 
by Professor Gardiner in his admirable article on the idealism 
of Edwards, in a recent number of the PuitosopHicaL Review,' 
and again it has been left without a solution. The purpose of 
this article is to show that the Clavis Universalis of Arthur 
Collier is the key to the mystery, and that we may regard it at 
least as highly probable that it was this work which first turned 
Edwards’s thoughts in the direction of idealism. This solution 
of the question I first proposed, in July, 1899, in a thesis sub- 
mitted for the doctorate at the University of Halle. 

The story of Edwards’s college years, and the circumstances 
under which the Notes, in which the theory of idealism is pre- 
sented, were written, is well known and need not detain us. 
Recently there has been a revival of interest in these early writ- 
ings, provoked in part by the attempt of M. Lyon to disprove 


1H. M. Gardiner, ‘‘ The Idealism of Jonathan Edwards,’’ PHILosopHICcAL RE- 
view, November, 1900. 
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their early date.’ It is very unfortunate that we have neither the 
original manuscript of the notes nor a carefully edited copy of 
them. Probably no other “‘ dozen leaves of foolscap’”’ would be of 
as much interest to students of American philosophy, as would 
be the manuscript of Edwards's notes, entitled ‘“‘ The Mind,” if it 
could be found. In all probability, however, this valuable paper 
is hopelessly lost. There are a great many unpublished manu- 
scripts by Edwards, but this one is not among them. The last 
trace we have of it is the doubtful reference in the volume printed 
for private circulation by Rev. A. B. Grosart in 1867. On page 
15, Mr. Grosart says: “‘ Finally I had intended adding specimens 
with facsimiles of the original manuscripts of the ‘ Treatise on the 
Will,’ but a critical examination of the MSS. has revealed such 
valuable unpublished materials, such remarkable uncoverings of 
the processes of that master-book, such suggestive studies, and 
such jottings down at the moment of profound thinking and 
speculation under the heading of ‘The Mind,’ as should far ex- 
ceed our limits.” 

There seems to be some confusion here between the “ Treatise 
on the Will,”’ and the Notes on “‘The Mind,” due perhaps to the 
fact that Dr. Sereno Dwight, the editor of Edwards’s works, sug- 
gested that the completion of the work begun in the Notes on 
“The Mind”’ would have completed a Treatise on Mental Phi- 
losophy of which one division would have been the Treatise on 
the Will. However the confusion is to be explained, it makes it 
impossible to make sure that the paper referred to by Mr. Gro- 
sart was the original of what was published by Dr. Dwight in his 
appendix to volume one, and which we know as the Notes on 
“The Mind.” 

Rev. Mr. Grosart claimed to have returned the manuscripts to 
Rev. Tryon Edwards from whom he borrowed them, and as the 
latter never received them, the probability is that they were lost 
in transmission from Scotland to America some twenty or thirty 
years ago. Rev. Mr. Grosart died in Dublin in the spring of 
1899, and a thorough search by his son among the father’s pa- 
pers failed to reveal the lost manuscripts. 

1 Georges Lyon, Z’ /dealisme en Angleterre au XVIII Siécle, Paris, 1888. 
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Undoubtedly the manuscript would prove of the greatest value 
could it be found. This is made very certain by the fact that the 
accurate editing of the original manuscript of the paper “On Be- 
ing” by Professor E. C. Smyth, has revealed much of special 
interest. The ideal followed by editors at the time Dr. Dwight 
published his edition of Edwards differed greatly from that of the 
present time, and we therefore should expect to find that changes 
and modifications useful to the general reader, and not misleading 
as to the meaning of the author, were introduced. 

It appears, according to the numbers used by Dr. Dwight to 
designate the order in which the Notes on The Mind were written, 
that the manuscript was not published entire. Of the seventy- 
two numbers, I find that there are missing numbers 33, 44, 46, 
50, and 52, while the numbers 21, 22, 25, and 65, are used twice, 
hus making the total number of sections seventy-one. As the 
sections were arranged by the editor topically, and not in the 
order in which they were written, this fact has, so far as I know, 
not been hitherto noted. To the student of Edwards’s phi- 
losophy, it is tantalizing to find that in every case the missing 
sections either preceded or followed a section of special impor- 
tance with reference to Edwards’s idealism. Of the 32 sections 
giving explicit evidence of idealism, seven are especially impor- 
tant. Four of the seven were either followed or succeeded by 
the missing sections. Further it would appear possible that the 
notes had been condensed in editing, from the fact that, whereas 
the “ eight sheets of foolscap” containing the notes on “ Natural 
Science” occupy 60 pages of printed matter, the nine and more 
leaves of foolscap containing the notes on “The Mind’’ occupy 
only 38 pages of printed matter. This could of course easily be 
accounted for by difference in margins, in size of handwriting, etc., 
or by the fact that the drawings occupy more space in the 
printed edition than in the manuscript. Dr. Dwight refers to the 
appendix as containing the whole of the collection of Notes or 
Comments. Without the MSS. it is impossible to satisfy our- 
selves on these points. 

The suggestion of some that a suspicion that Edwards was in- 
clined toward pantheism caused the suppression of certain sec- 
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tions, is, so far as I know, without any positive proof. It is true 
that Edwards outstripped his age in giving prominence to the con- 
cept of the immanence of God, and it is possible that some persons 
failed to distinguish immanence from pantheism. That Edwards 
was at no period of his life a pantheist is, however, abundantly 
evident from his writings. 

Our investigations as to Edwards’s idealism are therefore prac- 
tically limited to a careful consideration of the disconnected notes 
as we have them in incomplete form in the appendix to Dr. 
Dwight’s edition of Edwards’s works.’ Where not otherwise 
stated references are to the edition of the Works of Jonathan 
Edwards, edited by Dr. Sereno E. Dwight, 10 Vols., New York, 
1829. 

The explanation which lies ready at hand, as to the sources of 
a theory of idealism, which appeared in the same decade as 
The Theory of Vision, is that the author was a disciple of 
Berkeley. Professor Gardiner has already pointed out some of 
the objections to this explanation, which at first sight seems so 
natural and satisfactory. No one has found any evidence that 
Berkeley’s works were read in New England before 1729, while 
the correspondence of Berkeley with Samuel Johnson, recently 
brought to light by Dr. Egbert Smyth, would seem to show that 
they were not known before that time, and a* any rate completely 
disposes of the theory that Edwards became familiar with Berke- 
ley under the instruction of Johnson. 

1A complete list of the passages in Edwards's writings bearing on his theory ot 
idealism would include the following : 

Treatise on ‘‘ Being’’ (Vol. I, pp. 706-708). ‘* Notes on Atoms and Perfectly 
Solid Bodies ” (Vol. I, pp. 708-713), “Notes on Things to be Written About” 
(Vol. I, pp. 715-727), especially Nos. 23, 44 and 47. 

Notes entitled ‘‘ The Mind’’ (Vol. I, pp. 684-702), Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 9, 10, 13, 
15, 19, 25, 27, 28, 31, 32, 34s 35, 3 37, 40 45» 51, 53, 61, 62, 63, 65, 67, 69. 

Selections from the earlier of the manuscripts entitled ‘‘ Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions,’’ Sections F, pp. 27a, 64, 94-146. Also certain sections published for the first 
time by Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, Andover Review, Vol. XIII, p. 296, and American 
Journal of Theology, Vol. 1, No. 4. 

Selections from ‘* Miscellaneous Observations,’’ Works, Vol. VII, p. 264. Treatise 
on ‘* Original Sin,’’ Vol. II, pp. 308-583. Treatise on ‘‘ The Nature of True Relig- 
ious Affections,’’ Vol. V. Treatise on ‘* The Chief End for which God created the 
World,” Vol. III, pp. 1-89. 
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No evidence has ever been brought forward to show any knowl- 
edge of Berkeley on the part of Edwards at the time of the writing 
of the Notes, and the only argument in favor of such an expla- 
nation is the a friori one, that all theories arriving at the con- 
clusion “no external world,” which appeared in the decade 1710- 
1720, may be best explained by reference to the great master. On 
the other hand, there are serious objections against the assumption 
of a knowledge of Berkeley by Edwards. ‘It seems” as Professor 
Smyth says, “hardly possible that a youth, fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, could have read a writer so charming as Berkeley 
in style, diction, appeal to the imagination, and not betray in ex- 
pressing his thoughts some traces of such a master.’’! 

Further, as Professor Fisher has pointed out,’ Edwards was 
not the man to conceal a real obligation. It is very difficult to 
suppose that some trace of Berkeley would not have appeared in 
Edwards's later writings, had he been familiar with Berkeley. A 
youth who found Locke so entertaining, could not have failed to 
be equally impressed by the “finest example of English prose in 
philosophy,” a writing which it has been claimed has more of the 
charm of Plato’s dialogues than any other modern work. But of 
far more significance than these considerations is the fact that any 
one familiar with the dominating line of thought and mode of pro- 
cedure in the 7reatise or the Dialogues will not feel himself at home 
in the Notes on ‘“‘ The Mind,”’ or the Notes on “ Natural Science.” 

Edwards does not concern himself especially with a theory of 
vision. Newton's theory of light and the subjectivity of colors 
he practically takes for granted. Had he read Berkeley, the 
perception of things at a distance would probably have been a 
prominent subject of discussion. Again, at the opening of the 
introduction to the Principles, Berkeley attacks universals and 
shows the evils resulting from admitting abstract ideas. We can 
only be conscious, he maintains, of the concrete and particular, 
and of relations between these ideas of the concrete. Edwards, 
on the other hand, finds in the abstract the true realities. Berke- 


Egbert C. Smyth, Some Early Writings of Jonathan Edwards, Worcester, 
Mass., 1896. 
*George P. Fisher, Discussions in History and Theology, New York, 1880. 
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ley attacks the reality of space. Edwards gives it supreme re- 
ality, identifying it with God. To Berkeley, spirit which is 
viewed as activity or power can be known only by its effects. 
For Edwards, God is substance, and the ideas of God which are 
imparted to us give us knowledge of the consciousness which is 
the true reality of God. 

Berkeley thought of ideas of the senses as being changes in 
the figuration of concrete consciousness, caused by an external 
spirit, God, which while it was the cause of the change did not 
necessarily have the concrete form in himself. In other words, 
for Berkeley the ideas of concrete mind are not only not repre- 
sentative of an independent material reality, they are also neither 
representative nor reproductions of a mental reality existing in 
God. They have objective existence only in the sense that they 
are produced not only in our minds, but also in other concrete 
minds according to established laws. The objective reality then 
for Berkeley is a power working according to law, but which 
does not include its effects in itself. The relation implied in 
knowledge was to Berkeley a relation between spirits and their 
own ideas. 

Edwards, on the other hand, never lost his faith in an objective 
reality. If the objective reality is not material, then it is mental. 
If it does not exist in an external world, then it exists in God. 
And the relation of knowledge is a relation between our ideas 
and the reality as it is mentally in God. Like Malebranche, he 
conceived reality as spread out, as it were, in the infinite expanse 
of God, of which we behold different parts as our gaze wanders 
hither and thither. Thus he says: “ That which truly is the 
substance of all bodies is the infinitely exact and perfectly 
stable idea in God's mind.’' ‘God supposes the existence 
(of all things that have ever existed), that is, he causes all 
changes to arise as if all these things had actually existed in 
such a series in some created mind, and as if created minds had 
comprehended all things perfectly. And though created minds 
do not, yet the Divine mind doth, and he orders all things ac- 
cording to his mind and his ideas, and these hidden things do 

1 Works, Vol. I, p. 673. Cf Jbid., p. 669. 
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not only exist in the Divine idea, but in a sense in created idea, 
etc., etc.” 

It is true that his boyhood faith that all things exist side by 
side, as it were, in full reality in God, weakened as he advanced 
in his theory, and in the later notes he inclines more toward the 
view of Berkeley. The grand heroic conception of God com- 
prehending and fulfilling the existence of the infinite variety ot 
the concrete, is too sublime a conception for him to continue to 
hold. Just as he forsakes the argument for the existence of 
God based on the category of substance, for the more common- 
place argument based on the category of cause, so he loses the 
more poetic and more pantheistic notion of God's all-comprising 
substance, and secures objective existence in God, on the ground 
of logical implication and established law of activity. 

We find the two conceptions curiously combined in the Notes 
on The Mind, No. 36: “ Things as to God exist from all eternity 
alike ; that is, the idea is always the same and after the same 
mode. The existence of things, therefore, that are not actually 
in created minds, exists only in the power or in the determina- 
tion of God that such and such ideas shall be raised in created 
minds upon such conditions.” ' But throughout his idealistic 
theory, Edwards retains the notion of knowledge as a repro- 
duction or representation. The ideas which are produced in 
us have had prior existence in the mind of God at some time or 
other. 

Now this, I take it, is a conception which distinguishes sharply 
Edwards's idealism from that of Berkeley, and makes it akin to 
that of Malebranche or Norris. To Berkeley a representative 
sense-perception is an absurdity. Consciousness is the thing in 
itself, and has no objective reference except according to the 
category of cause and effect. Whether or no there are some ideas 
unknown (to us) in the mind of God, which serve as guides or 
occasions to God, in his working, Berkeley declines to say. For 
his theory, the question is of little importance. 

Berkeley, in other words, destroys entirely the objective refer- 
ence of knowledge. Knowledge becomes a relation between 

1 Works, Vol. I, p. 671. 
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mind and its ideas. The ideas do not represent anything. They 
simply are. They are phenomena which serve certain purposes, 
which might perhaps be equally well achieved by a complicated 
system of beats, such as the Morse telegraphic alphabet. For 
Edwards, knowledge is of something not ourselves. He never 
approaches the essentially sceptical theory of Berkeley. 

In this connection it is interesting to notice that the develop- 
ment of thought in Berkeley and Edwards was in opposite direc- 
tions. As has been said, Edwards tended away from the Platonic 
theory of Malebranche to the more mechanical and naturalistic 
theory, agreeing with Locke in emphasizing the category of 
cause. Berkeley, on the other hand, while, as a young man, 
thinking almost ertirely in terms of causality approaches, in his 
latest writings, the Platonic conception. This will be recognized 
on examining the Siris, a chain of philosophical reflexions and in- 
guiries, published by Berkeley in 1744. 

In the Siris we find “a restatement of his theory of power 
and causation which runs through and is the very essence of 
Berkeley’s philosophy” (Fraser). Berkeley shows how the con- 
cept of God as cause is necessary in order to escape pantheism. 
But finally he admits that there may be truth in the conception 
of Plato; in fact his writings properly understood contain “ not 
only the most valuable learning of Athens and Greece, but also a 
treatise of the most remote traditions and early science of the 
East.”” So that we may assume intelligible realities only dimly 
discovered by sensuous perception which regulate the phenom- 
enal world and the individual mind. So that here, as Fraser 
- says, “ The phenomenal nominalism for which the early philos- 
ophy of Berkeley has been celebrated, is modified and supple- 
mented by a Platonic or trancendental realism.’’ As Edward 
Caird has remarked: “It is only in view of his last work, the 
Siris, that Berkeley can be reckoned along with Plato and the 
other idealists as a supporter of the doctrine that real things are 
apprehended by pure reason, while phenomena only are known 
through sense experience. In Berkeley’s earlier works, phenom. 
ena, or, as he calls them, ideas, appear, as the objects of conscious- 
ness, the only real objects which there are or can be.” ! 

1E. Caird, Critical Philosophy of Kant, London, 1889, Vol. 1., p. 620. 
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This wide divergence on a primary point, and the fact that 
Edwards begins where Berkeley ends, and that they develop in 
contrary directions, as well as the different modes of treatment of 
the subject, the different positions on the question of abstract 
ideas and of free will, make it very evident that Edwards could 
not have become acquainted with idealism first through Berkeley. 
Whatever of resemblance there may be, must be accounted for by 
the fact of their common sources, Locke, Malebranche, Des- 
cartes, Newton, and Clark. 

At the same time it is true, as Professor Allen says, that “the 
reading of the notes gives the impression that Edwards is stepping 
into a heritage of thought rather than discovering principles for 
the first time. He seems to be more concerned also with the 
application of the new doctrine than with its demonstration or 
exposition.”"' There is no trace that he prized this theory above 
all his other reflections, as he must have done had he felt the 
pride of the inventor. Internal evidence as well as the youth of 
the author, then, makes it probable that there was some other 
influence besides Locke and Newton at work upon Edwards’s 
thought. 

When I read the Notes on The Mind. for the first time, I was 
at once reminded of Malebranche, and it has been pointed out 
by more than one, that Edwards in some points seems to re- 
produce Malebranche’s line of thought rather than Berkeley’s.* 
It is possible and indeed probable that Malebranche was known 
to Mr. Cutler, Edwards’s teacher in his last college year 1719- 
1720. Mr. Cutler graduated at Harvardin 1701. He was made 
president and professor at New Haven in 1719. 

In the life of Samuel Johnson by T. B. Chandler, we read: 
“Yet Mr. Johnson observes that but a very few discovered an 
inclination or curiosity to consult any of the above mentioned 
excellent writers except Messrs. Cutler, Eliot, Hart, Whittlesey, 
Wetmore, Brown, and himself.”"* This is a reference to the books 
in the college library at that time; and shows that Mr. Cutler 


1A. V. G. Allen, Life of Jonathan Edwards, Boston, 1889, p. 18. 
2M. Lyon, Z’ /dealisme en Angletérre, pp. 430, 431. 
3T. B. Chandler, Life of Samuel Johnson, New York, 1805, p. 101. 
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was in the habit of reading in the library, I find, on examining 
the catalogue lists, that among the books in the library at this 
time (1718) was an English translation of Father Malebranche’s 
Treatise on the Search of Truth. A folio with date of London, 
1700, is still in the library, and is probably the book referred to 
in the catalogue. To suppose, however, that Malebranche was 
the immediate source of Edwards’s idealism, would involve us in 
great difficulties. It is doubtful whether it would be an easier 
transition from Locke to Edwards by way of Malebranche, than 
from Locke to Edwards directly. Further, he could scarcely 
have founded his own system on the ruins of the system of 
Malebranche, without leaving some trace of the conflict ; but no 
such trace is to be found. 

Still another work may have influenced his thought somewhat." 
In No. 40 of the Notes on “ The Mind,’’ Edwards refers to Cud- 
worth’s /ntellectual System, and quotes a paragraph from Plato. 
Cudworth’s work, a large folio of nine hundred pages, is a mine 
of philosophical knowledge, and Edwards may have received 
many hints from its exhaustive treatment of the theories of ma- 
terialism and atheism in all periods of philosophy. It is to be 
supposed that the descriptions there given of the doctrines of 
Plato and Aristotle would have been especially fruitful, but I 
have not been able to trace definitely any points of contact be- 
tween the Notes of Edwards and Cudworth’s work. We have no 
means of knowing how much of the nine hundred pages Edwards 
read. Perhaps the special passage quoted from Plato may have 
been called to his attention by one of the tutors. 

In the search for an intermediate link between Locke and Ed- 
wards, no one has, so far as I know, ever suggested that the 
book which turned Edwards's thoughts toward idealism was the 
tract entitled Clavis Universalis, by Arthur Collier, London, 
1713. A careful comparative study of Collier and Edwards, has 
convinced me, however, that there are sufficient grounds for sup- 
posing that it was Collier and not Berkeley who turned the mind 
of the youthful Edwards in the direction of idealism. 

Arthur Collier was born four years before Berkeley, in the 

1 Works, Vol. 1, p. 673- 
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year 1680. From his twenty-fourth year until his death (1704- 
1732) he was a rector in the English Church. “Collier 
reached the conclusion that there is no external world, at the age 
of twenty-three.”' ‘ Among his manuscripts under date of 1708 
(the year before the publication of Berkeley’s Theory of Vision) 
there remains the outline of an essay in three chapters, on the 
question of the visible world being without us or not. In 1712 
he penned two essays, still in manuscript, one on Sudstance and 
Accident, and the other termed Clavis Universalis ; and at length 
in 1713 there issued from the press the C/avis Universalis or “A 
New Inquiry After Truth, being a Demonstration of the Non- 
existence or Impossibility of an External World.’ The title 
page of this work bears the motto, “ Vulgi assensus et approbatio 
circa materiam difficilem est certum argumentum falsitat isistius 
opinionis cui assentitur.’”* It is a strange coincidence that this 
work should have appeared about the same time as the works of 
Berkeley. Professor Fraser says, ‘“‘ There is no evidence that either 
author drew his thought from the other.’"* Still it would not be 
strange if Collier had been confirmed in his youthful belief by the 
publication of Berkeley’s Principles (1710). ‘‘ So far as the specu- 
lation of the English Rector agrees with that of the Dublin Fel- 
low,”’ to quote Fraser again, ‘‘ the agreement may be referred to the 
common philosophical point of view at the time. The scientific 
world was preparing for that reconstruction of its conception of 
what sensible things and externality mean, which has since clarified 
and simplified physical research. Collier in his own way was not 
wanting in force, but he expressed his acute thoughts in awkward 
English, with the pedantry of a Schoolman, and wanted that senti- 
ment and imagination and constant recognition of the relation of 
speculation to human action, which in the course of time made the 
contemporary writings of Berkeley an influence that has left its 
mark upon all later thought. . . . The starting point of Berkeley 
was more in the current philosophy of Locke. Collier produced 


'R. Benson, Memoirs of Collier, London, 1837, p. 13. 

* Jbid., p. 18. 

3 Malebranche, De /nguiritate Veritatis, Lib. III, p. 794. 
+A. C. Fraser, Life of Berkeley, Oxford, 1871, p. 62. 
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the meditative reasonings of a recluse student of Malebranche and 
the Schoolmen.” 

The Clavis Universalis is a crude, rough piece of work, com- 
pared to the Principles or Dialogues of Berkeley. Presented in 
such a garb, idealism would appeal only to the mind accustomed 
to deal with bare abstract ideas, and to delight in paradoxes. 

The external evidence I have discovered, which would indicate 
that Edwards had read the C/avis Universalis, would doubtless 
not be sufficient on which to base a sure conclusion, were it not 
also considered that this work meets the requirements in many 
general points. The whole attitude of Edwards towards idealism 
is that of Collier rather than of Berkeley. The resemblance to 
Malebranche and the difference from Malebranche are both ex- 
plained, if we find the source of the resemblance in the transformed 
theory of Malebranche presented by Collier. The fact that Ed- 
wards read Collier in the light of Locke and Newton, would 
explain any resemblance there may be between Edwards and 
Berkeley. 

To consider first the external evidence. There is no evidence 
that I have been able to find that the Clavis Universalis was in 
the college library, as were the works of Newton and Locke, at 
the time of Edwards. This, however, is no decisive objection, 
since the Clavis Universalis was an inexpensive pamphlet of a 
hundred pages, and might have been purchased by Edwards, as 
we know Samuel Johnson to have purchased philosophical books 
during his college days. 

Collier, so far as I know, is never mentioned by Edwards in 
his works. It may be objected that since Edwards “ was not 
a man to conceal a real obligation,’”’ he could not have been in- 
fluenced by Collier. On the other hand, no credit is given to any 
instructor for suggesting any of his numerous lines of thought, 
and therefore it would be possible to suppose that Edwards 
gained his knowledge of Collier indirectly through the lectures 
of one of his professors. Besides we do not intend to suggest 
that any of the Notes were not in a proper sense Edwards’s own 
production. Even if he read Collier, by the time he wrote the 
Notes the ideas gained from the reading were well assimilated 
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and made thoroughly his own. Further, there are a number of 
Notes which we cannot doubt were suggested by the reading 
of Locke, and yet in which no reference to Locke appears. I 
have shown elsewhere ground for supposing that the Notes were 
not the production of one just converted to idealism. By the 
time, therefore, that he wrote the Notes, the influence of Collier 
must have been rather unconscious and implicit than direct. 

Finally, it must be remembered that it would not have been 
strange had he omitted all references to authorities in his Notes, 
since they were intended for his own inspection only. These two 
arguments then, which have been allowed some weight in connec- 
tion with the question of Berkeleyan influence, because there was 
practically no argument from internal evidence, may be considered 
as indecisive in connection with Collier. 

The positive arguments are as follows: In a letter of July 
21, 1719,' Edwards, writing to his father, entreats him to get for 
him the Art of Thinking, ‘‘ which,” he adds, “I am persuaded 
would be no less profitable than the other (Alstead’s Geometry 
and Gassendi’s Astronomy, a pair of compasses and a scale) nec- 
essary to me.” 

Collier in his Clavis Universalis writes : ‘‘ And to this purpose 
I find it said by a very judicious author (Art of Thinking) that it 
is good to tire and fatigue the mind with such kind of difficulties 
(as the divisibility of matter, etc.), in order to tame its presump- 
tion, and to make it less daring ever to oppose its feeble light to 
the truths proposed to it in the Gospel.’’ Edwards, like Collier, 
does not name the author of the Art of Thinking. The reference 
is, of course, to the English translation* of the well-known Port 
Royal Logic, L’art de penser, published by Arnauld and Ni- 
colé, who made use of an earlier treatise by Pascal. We cannot 
prove, of course, that it was from Collier that Edwards learned of 
the Art of Thinking, but we can readily understand how such a 
passage as that quoted by Collier would have excited the curi- 
osity of Edwards. Further, the date of the letter, July, 1719, 
towards the end of his junior year, is the date at which we have 
reason to suppose he first became acquainted with idealism. 


1 Works, Vol. 1, p. 32. 
* Logic or Art of Thinking, London, 1665. 
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The argument for Collier’s influence rests principally on the 
following observations. 

In No. 27 of the Notes on The Mind, we read under the title 
of Existence : “‘ If we had only the sense of seeing, we should not 
be as ready to conclude the visible world to have been in exist- 
ence independent of perception, as we do, because the ideas we 
have of the sense of feeling are as much mere ideas as those we 
’ have by the sense of seeing. But we know that the things that 
are objects of this sense, all that the mind views by seeing, are 
merely mental existences, because all these things with all their 
modes, do exist in a looking glass, where all acknowledge they 
exist only mentally.” 

Taken by itself, this is an obscure passage. <A hasty reader 
might suppose that Edwards was comparing the mind to a mirror, 
and hence might truly say that all these things with all their 
modes exist in the mind as in a mirror. So Locke puts it: 
“ These simple ideas when offered to the mind, the understanding 
can no more refuse to have nor alter when they are imprinted, 
nor blot them out and make new ones itself, than a mirror can 
refuse, alter or obliterate the images or ideas which the objects 
set before it do therein produce.” ' 

But this is not what Edwards means, as will be seen on more 
careful examination. His argument is rather somewhat like 
this. A man could see all that other men see, were he compelled 
to see everything indirectly by the help of a mirror. Under these 
circumstances, things would seem to be in the mirror, but this is 
absurd. Therefore they must be in the mind, so that if sight 
were our only form of sensation, we should readily be convinced 
how deceptive is the apparent externality of things. 

Now if this had been Edwards’s own argument, he must have 
explained it more fully than we find it in the Notes. Evidently 
it is set down more to remind him of the argument, like the heads 
of a discourse, than as an exposition. The obscurity of the Note 
however, becomes clear when we read it in the light of the Clavis 
Universalis, for we find that this argument of the looking glass 
was a special favorite of Collier's. It appears no less than three 
times in the brief hundred pages of the tract, and we also find 

- ! Locke, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, Book 11, Chap. 1. 
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Collier using the same argument in a letter written to Solomon 
Low, 1714, and in a letter written to Mr. Mist, 1720.' 

The sections in the Clavis Universalis* are as follows: 
“ Again lastly, it is a common saying that an object of percep- 
tion exists in, or in dependence on its respective faculty, and 
of these objects, there are many who will reckon with me light, 
sounds, colours, and even some material things such as trees, 
houses, etc., which are seen, as we say, in a looking glass, 
but which are, or ought to be owned to have no existence, but 
in or respectively on the minds or faculties of those who per- 
ceive them. But to please all parties at once, I affirm that I 
know of no manner in which an object of perception exists in or 
on its respective faculty which I will not admit in this place to 
be a just description of that manner of in-existence, after which 
all matter that exists is affirmed by me to exist in mind. Never- 
theless, were I to speak my mind freely, I should choose to com- 
pare it to the in-existence of some, rather than of other objects of 
perception, particularly such as are objects of the sense of vision 
and of these, those more especially which are allowed by others 
to exist wholly in the mind or visive faculty, such as objects seen 
in a looking glass by men distempered, light-headed, ecstatic, 
etc., where not only colours but entire bodies are perceived or 
seen. For these cases are exactly parallel with that existence 
which I affirm of all matter, body, or extension whatsoever.”’ * 

Again on page 17: “ Take the usual act of seeing objects in 
a looking glass. Here I see sun, moon, and stars, even a whole 
expanded world as distinctly, as externally as any material ob- 
jects are capable of being seen. Now the question (if it can be 
any question) is where are these things? Do they exist within 
or without my soul or perceptive faculty ? If it be said that they 
exist without, we still ask where? . . . I expect to find some 
either of the learned or unlearned part of the world who upon 
the first suggestion will very readily agree with me that the ob- 
jects seen as in the glass are not external to the mind which sees 
them, and indeed, this is to me so simply evident that I cannot 

! These letters will be found in Benson’s Memoirs of Collier, pp. 23 and 44. 


* Introduction, p. 3. 
3A. C. Collier, Clavis Universalis, Parr’s edition, London, 1837. 
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induce my mind to set formally about the proof of it. . . . I will 
now conclude that the objects seen as in a glass are not external 
to the soul or visive faculty of him that seeth them and conse- 
quently that I have here given an instance of a visible object, as 
much external to appearance as any object whatsoever, but which 
is not indeed external.” And on p. 98: “ But lastly if after all 
this endeavour he yet finds it difficult (as I believe he certainly 
will) to keep the edge of his attention fixed, so as not to think it 
still more evident that the visible world is, than that it is not ex- 
ternal, let him practise with himself an easy but a very useful art, 
which is to use himself to meditate on this subject with either 
his eye or imagination fixed on a looking-glass.” 

I think that it will appear very clear that Note No. 27 is to be 
interpreted by the help of the above quotations. The obscure 
sense in which the illustration is used makes this probable. The 
ready assumption by Edwards that the alternative is between 
things being in the looking-glass or in the mind makes it prob- 
able that he received it on authority. Most significant of all, 
however, is the fact, that the illustration of the looking glass is 
used by Edwards in exactly the same connection as that in which 
it is used by Collier, viz., to show that a theory of idealism is 
more easily accepted if confined to sensations of vision, than if 
other sensations are included. These three facts taken together 
prove beyond doubt, I think, either a direct or indirect knowledge 
of Collier’s work by Edwards. 

If we proceed now to the more general evidence, we notice 
that whereas Berkeley laid great stress on the theory of color and 
vision, and was at pains to explain the perception of outness or 
apparent distance of objects seen, Collier and Edwards (at first, 
at least) both take their theory of color sensation for granted, 
and instead of attempting to explain the perception of things in 
space, deny the validity of the perception on the ground that it 
is not infallible. Thus Collier, p. 14: “If any one doubts 
whether such things as sounds, smells, tastes, heat, pain, pleasure, 
etc., be within or without the souls or perceptive faculties of 
those who sense them, they must excuse me if I am unwilling 
to digress so far as to undertake the proof of what I here sup- 
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pose ; and that partly on account of its (self) evidence, but I am 
content to say chiefly because the thing has already been done 
often particularly by Mr. Descartes, Mr. Malebranche and Mr. 
Norris in several parts of their much celebrated writings, whither 
I choose to refer my inquisitive reader. . . . The next instance 
shall be of light and colours which are allowed to be ob- 
jects properly visible. These appear or seem as much at a dis- 
tance or external as any objects whatsoever, yet scarce anything 
is more evident than that they are not so. In this I speak more 
particularly to Cartesians, and on this occasion I desire to ask 
them how has it come to pass that they, who all agree that light 
and colours are not external, should yet happen to overlook the 
same conclusion with relation to the bodies, subjects, or exten- 
sions which sustain these accidents ?”’ 

Compare with this what Edwards says in the remainder of Note 
No. 27, part of which was quoted above : “ It is now agreed upon 
by every knowing philosopher, that colours are not really in 
the things, no more than pain is in a needle; but strictly no- 
where else but in the mind. But yet I think that colour may 
have an existence out of the mind with equal reason as anything 
in body has any existence out of the mind, beside the very sub- 
stance of the body itself, which is nothing but the divine power or 
rather the constant exertion of it.” 

To what extent Edwards was indebted to Collier it is impos- 
sible to decide. If Edwards merely followed the advice of Col- 
lier to his readers (p. 99) and “carried about with him not the 
body of the present treatise, nor so much as one argument of it 
in his memory, but only the conclusion, viz., no external world, 
which is just what is in the inscription on the title page,” while 
he may not have found it true as Collier said “ that with this, as 
with a key, he will find an easy solution of almost all the general 
questions which he has been used to account very difficult or 
perhaps indissoluble,” he doubtless found it sufficient to shed 
new light on the unsolved problems of Locke and Newton, and 
to discover to him what at first, at least, seemed a satisi.ctory 
solution. Joun H. MacCracken. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE. 
1 Works, Vol. 1, p. 668. 
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PROFESSOR ROYCE’S REFUTATION OF REALISM. 


ROFESSOR ROYCE’S recently published volume of Gifford 
Lectures contains a refutation of realism that is particularly 
interesting on account of the author’s novel methods of treating 
that well-worn topic. To examine this refutation is the object of 
the present paper. 

Professor Royce classifies ontological systems according to the 
attitude taken towards the epistemological question of the relation 
of an idea to its object. He shows that from this point of view 
all of the widely divergent systems of realism agree in asserting 
that it is the essence of a real object to be independent of its 
idea. The author’s method of criticism is to develop the logical 
implications of this attitude, and by showing them to be self-con- 
tradictory and absurd, to discredit the premise from which they 
follow. The steps in his argument may, I think, be stated as 
follows : 

Realism, in asserting the independence of object and idea, as- 
serts the existence of a world of independent beings. The first 
implication of such a world is what we may call the externality 
of all the relations subsisting between its members. The very 
fact that two things are independent in the realist’s sense makes 
it incumbent on him to assume that any relations in which they 
may stand to one another (such, for example, as causality or 
correspondence) are external to the terms related. The signifi- 
cance of this implication will be seen later. The second is 
that the independence, if it is to answer to the demands of 
the realist, must be an absolute independence. The real object 
is to be regarded as so completely independent of all “ mere 
ideas" which are held about it, that never at any period of 
its history, nor under any conceivable circumstances, can we 
suppose it to be influenced by these ideas. Nor may the 
realist stop here, for the third of the alleged implications of his 
thesis is that the independence of object and idea is a mutual in- 
dependence. The object is of no more consequence to the idea 
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than the idea to the object ; either member of the pair could be 
altered to any extent, could in fact be annihilated without produc- 
ing the slightest change in the other member. The author then 
proceeds to the last portion of his argument, which consists in the 
application of the realistic theory to the dilemma of monism and 
pluralism. The pluralistic horn of the dilemma is first considered, 
and two theses concerning it are laid down and proved. First, a 
world of many independent beings could never by any process 
whatever evolve into the actual world which we experience. For 
that world is one whose constituents are to a greater or less ex- 
tent related to and mutually dependent on one another, while in 
the realistic world all beings are absolutely independent, and the 
relations in which they stand are external facts, and as such will 
be quite unable to bridge the chasm which divides the real beings 
from one another. As for the second thesis, it is nothing less 
than the proof that the real beings can only preserve their in- 
dependence by being not merely entirely discontinuous spatially, 
temporally, and causally, but also by being utterly dissimilar— 
having not a single quality in common. “. . . they are sundered 
from one another by absolutely impassible chasms; they can 
never come to get either ties or community of nature; they are 
not in the same space, nor in the same time, nor in the same 
natural or spiritual order.""' In order to escape the consequences 
of pluralism the realist naturally turns to monism—reality is not 
many real facts but one real fact, a single unity, independent of 
all external to it, but internally a complex system of mutually 
dependent and mutually related elements. But this refuge is at 
once seen to be forbidden the realist, for “. . . there are already at 
least Two genuinely and absolutely independent real Beings in the 
realistic world."”* These two are the object and the idea of the ob- 
ject, and “ideas, even the most false ones, are facts in the mental 
world,” and as such can never be joined or related, or made to 
correspond in any way whatsoever. Hence the dialectic which 
has just proved so deadly in the pluralistic world applies with 
equal force to realistic monism. No world at all is possible for 


1 The World and the Individual, Vol. 1, pp. 131, 132. 
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the realist, and as a parting shot the critic grimly applies the 
consequences of the general theory to the special case of the 
realist’s own idea of his real world, that idea being shown to be 
intrinsically unrepresentative of its intended object. 

So much by way of brief general exposition of what I under- 
stand to be Professor Royce’s line of argument ; let us turn now 
to the examination of that argument. 

Passing over the question of the propriety of the author's clas- 
sifying all the systems of ontology simply with regard to their 
attitudes towards a single problem in the theory of knowledge, 
what are we to say of his definition of realism? ‘ According to 
this conception,’ says Professor Royce, ‘‘ to be real means to be 
independent of an idea or experience through which the real 
being is, from without, felt, or thought, or known. And this 

. is the view which, recognizing independent beings as real, 
lays explicit stress upon their independence as the very essence 
of their reality.’"' Now this definition seems to me to commit 
the more or less serious error of confusing the ratio cognoscendi 
with the ratio essendi. The independence of an object is not 
what makes it real, it is what makes us aware that it is real. 
The realist has, let us say, a visual perception of a chair; he wishes 
to find out whether the chair and its idea are merely two aspects 
of one fact, as the idealist believes, or whether they are two numer- 
ically separate facts, as he himself believes. Casting about for 
some means to test the question, he chances perhaps to turn away 
his head or to close his eyes; his visual perception of the chair 
at once begins to fade. He has various reasons for believing 
that what he calls the real chair is not fading, and as he cannot 
conceive how what is numerically identical can both fade and not 
fade at the same time, he is forced to believe that the chair and 
its idea are not “ one fact in two different contexts,” but two nu- 
merically different facts. The chair has remained independent 
of the variations in the idea of the chair, and this independence 
is evidence for regarding the two as separate. The method of 
procedure for determining whether idea and object are numer- 
ically separate, is, in fact, just the same as that for determining 

1 Op. ctt., p. 62. 
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whether any two things are numerically separate. Suppose we 
wish to find whether a brass rod consists of one piece or of two 
pieces cleverly laid together so as to resemble one piece. Our 
natural impulse is of course to vary the position of what we sup- 
pose to be one of the pieces. If the other piece remains quite 
independent of these variations, we know that that independence 
results from the numerical separateness of the two things. Inde- 
pendence of an object in the face of the numerous variations in 
its idea is thus an effect of its reality, and not a cause of it—a sign 
by which we recognize the separateness of object and idea, and 
not a ground of that separateness. And I have dwelt upon what 
appears to me to be the obvious hysteron proteron involved in 
Professor Royce’s definition because many of the dire conse- 
quences which are supposed to befall the realist depend solely 
upon that definition. This difficulty, however, need not prevent 
us from following Professor Royce’s main argument, for even 
though ‘independence’ is not itself the essence of the realistic 
theory, it is in an inevitable consequence of it, and the realist is 
accountable for its implications. 

The first of the alleged implications of the independence of the 
real object is what I have called ‘externality of relations.’ Pro- 
fessor Royce puts the matter thus: “ . . . this realistic definition 
seems to imply . . . that even if your knowledge and its object 
are facts which when examined, say by a psychologist, appear to 
him to be causally related, or which when externally observed 
seem to agree, still any such linkage where it exists is no part of 
the essential nature, 7. ¢., of the mere definition either of your ob- 
ject in so far as it is real, or of your knowledge in so far as it con- 
sists of mere ideas . . . Realism asserts that existent causal or 
other linkage between any knower and what he knows is no part 
of the definition of the object known, or of its real being, or of 
the essence of the knowing idea, if viewed in itself alone, as a 
‘mere idea.’”’ ' 

Before inquiring into the justice of this argument, let us con- 
sider the meaning of ‘a relation external to the terms related.” 
A relation apart from the terms which it relates, would seem to 
be in much the same position as a fraction that was external to 
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or independent of its own numerator and denominator, and how- 
ever many subtle paradoxes the concept of relation may contain, 
it seems clear that it lies in the essence of that concept to exist 
only as relative to its terms. A relation without terms, then, is as 
good as no relation; and to say, for example, that the only kind 
of causality that is consistent with the realist’s definition is a 
causality that has nothing to do with either cause or effect, is 
equivalent to saying that the relation of causality is not consistent 
with that definition. Let us then interpret Professor Royce’s 
‘first implication’ as the statement that relations of causality and 
correspondence are impossible between an idea and its object, if 
they are independent in the realistic sense. (That this is the true 
interpretation will become still more apparent when we consider 
the other alleged implications.) One naturally asks what there 
is in the realist’s notion of an object’s independence of its idea 
that would compel him to give up the thought of their being re- 
lated. The independence posited by the realist is the indepen- 
dence that, following from numerical separateness, is a sign to us 
that that separateness exists. And any relation that is consistent 
with numerical separateness will be consistent with whatever in- 
dependence is implied by that separateness. Now because two 
peas are numerically separate, and to that extent independent, they 
are not thereby precluded from causing changes in one another, 
nor from corresponding to one another. In fact, the only reason, 
so far as I can see, that could have led the author to assert the in- 
compatibility of realistic independence and the existence of rela- 
tions is what I have already referred to as the apparent failure to 
see that realistic independence is simply the result of numerical 
separateness, and that as such itis limited in its degree, and is by 
no means so absolute as to make all relations ‘external’ or non- 
existent. 

This brings us, however, to the second of the alleged implica- 
tions of the realistic definition. Professor Royce here tells us 
explicitly that realistic independence must be absolute. He says: 
“In the second place, however, realism taken in its unmodified 
form, asserts that the independence here in question . . . is indeed 
in its own realm absolute. For it is the whole Being of the ob- 
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ject, spatial, temporal, inner, and outer, that is independent of the 
fact that anybody knows this truth.’’' 

The author then goes on to explain that when he says that 
the object must be conceived by the realist as absolutely indepen- 
dent of the idea, he means that independence at one moment 
logically implies independence for all time, and under all con- 
ceivable circumstances. Because we believe that a real object, 
such as a chair, is not a/ways dependent upon every fluctuation 
of the ideas or states of consciousness by which we are aware of 
it, our critic would have us admit that the chair can never be 
changed in any way by our ideas concerning it. Of course the 
realist’s answer to such an argument is to point to any two ob- 
jects, which, though possessing the independence due to numer- 
ical separateness, are none the less capable of influencing one 
another. A mine and a fuse, for instance, have all the indepen- 
dence demanded by the realist for his idea and object, and yet 
we feel no difficulty in admitting that their independent existence 
or separateness is no bar to their complete interaction under ap- 
propriate conditions. Indeed, the lack of connection between a 
‘ state of separateness’ (with the degree and kind of independence 
therein implied), and a ‘ state of perpetual inability to interact,’ is 
so glaringly obvious that one might be pardoned for failing al- 
together to comprehend the author's idea in identifying them. 

But let us turn to the ‘third implication’ of the realist’s defi- 
nition of the relation of object and idea. ‘‘ Moreover, the essen- 
tial independence of object and ‘ mere idea,’ in so far as each is 
first viewed by itself alone, will have to be a mutual independence. 
The idea will have to be in its own separate essence independent 
of the object.” ? Now there are two considerations which appear 
to lend color to Professor Royce’s thesis of mutuality or recipro- 
cality. In the first place, numerical difference is in itself a re- 
ciprocal relation, and the idea and its object stand in this relation. 
In the second place, the independence which each enjoys can 
only be overcome by the medium of self. Here, however, the 
reciprocity ends. The manner in which the self’s ideas influence 


1 Op. cit., p. 117. 
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their objects, and the degree of that influence, is different from the 
manner and degree of the objects’ influence upon their ideas. As 
evidence of this non-mutuality, consider the case of an idea or be- 
lief existing in a mind which from blindness or inability refuses 
to put its judgments to an objective test. Under these conditions 
it is indeed true that the idea is as independent of its object as its 
object is of it. But this continued independence is not due to 
the numerical separateness of the idea, nor to an intrinsic power 
of resisting change at the hands of its object ; it is due simply and 
solely to the artificial protection which it receives from a truth- 
hating self, or from the inaccessibility of its object. Once let 
these barriers be removed so that the object can confront its idea 
in the bright light of immediate experience—then indeed the 
naturally dependent and derivative nature of the ‘ mere idea’ no 
longer remains in doubt. If false, it is at once extinguished— 
pushed out of existence by the true perception ; if true, it con- 
tinues to exist, but only on suffrance, subservient to the slightest 
observable change in its object. The inverse of this relation is 
however, quite different. The object, as we have seen, is inde- 
pendent of the idea gua idea which any one may have of it, such 
dependence as there is being due only to the active power of the 
self to express its ideas in the world. In short, a self or other 
artificial aid is needed to restrain the object from influencing its 
idea, while on the other hand the same help is required to enable 
the idea to influence its object. And although the idea is not 
always directly caused by its object (more often being caused by 
other ideas which are the effects of something connected with, or 
similar to, the object), yet the relation of object and idea, so far 
as absence of reciprocity is concerned, is practically that of 
causality. And an effect is only indirectly independent of its 
cause when removed from its spatial or temporal environment, 
or when protected by some counteracting cause, while the cause 
is only dependent upon its effect when reacted upon by the object 
in which, as its ‘ state,’ the effect was produced. 

As for the additional consideration adduced by Professor 
Royce in support of “ mutuality of independence,” I have not 
mentioned it before because it seemed to me to weaken rather 
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than strengthen his case. Probably, however, I have misunder- 
stood it, hence I give it now in full. ‘“ The idea will have to be 
in its own separate essence independent of the object. Other- 
wise by merely examining the idea taken by itself, you could 
prove something about the existence of its object. But if so then 
the shat would follow from the what, and the independent exist- 
ence of a thing from the presence of some mere idea of the thing. 
That, however, is forbidden by the whole spirit of realism.” ' 

I say that I feel that I have probably misunderstood the mean- 
ing of this passage, for as I read it it appears to me to be a sec- 
ond and far more aggravated case of the confusion of the ‘ reason 
of knowing’ with the ‘ reason of being.’ To say that you cannot 
infer the existence of a cause from the perception of its effect 
without thereby masing the existence of a thing follow from the 
presence of its mere idea, is tantamount to saying that if you see 
a man in the distance with a peculiar kind of hat worn only by 
Smith, you cannot thereupon draw the inference that the man is 
Smith unless you are willing to admit that your perception of 
Smith's hat ts the cause of Smith's existence. Is there any one at 
all, be he realist or synthetic idealist, who would seriously main- 
tain in some similar concrete case that an inference from the per- 
ception of an effect to a belief in the existence of its cause, would 
be impossible except under the monstrous condition that we be- 
lieved that our perception or idea of the effect had created the 
cause? But it is surely not necessary to say that when inferences 
are drawn in a realistic world (or, so far as I can see, in any con- 
ceivable world), it is not the ##at which follows from the what, or 
the cause from the effect, but the Anow/ledge of the cause that fol- 
lows from the know/edge of the effect—the conception of or belief 
in the shat which follows from the perception of the waz. 

“ But the definition is now complete. Let us at once set it to 
work. It has defined a world, let us enter that world and see 
what is there.’’* With these words Professor Royce passes from 
the first part of his argument to the second. From a considera- 
tion of the implications of the realistic definition, he proceeds to a 
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study of the consequences of applying that definition to the world 
of facts. And we are first to ask the formal question: “In the 
realistic world whose Being is thus defined, could there exist 
Many different beings? And if they existed, in what relation 
would they stand? Or again, could a realistic world contain 
One sole Being to the exclusion of many beings ?”’' 

The realist is supposed, for the sake of argument, to begin by 
taking the pluralistic horn of the dilemma. His world is com- 
posed of many real beings. Moreover, he is not to be compelled 
to say whether his real beings are simple, as were the ‘reals’ of 
Herbart, or complex as were the ‘monads’ of Leibniz. Realistic 
pluralism in general, and not any particular type of realistic 
pluralism, is all he need be concerned to defend. Naturally the 
realist turns first to the world of experience to find examples of 
his independent beings. He takes the drops of water in the 
ocean, and the wood of his writing desk, or Laplanders and Bos- 
tonians, or any pair of things that seem at first sight to be 
mutually independent. And then he goes on to show how ex- 
perience, in addition to furnishing instances of independent ob- 
jects, also gives examples of the manner in which those objects 
can enter into very intimate relationship. How, in short, his 
independent metaphysical realities can give rise to the interde- 
pendent world of phenomenal appearance, thereby demonstrating 
the adequacy of his pluralistic hypothesis to explain things. But 
Professor Royce has no sooner stated this argument in behalf of 
the realist than he rejects it. He reminds us that the facts cited 
by the realist in support of his theory are themselves inconsistent 
with that theory. For the Bostonians and Laplanders could not 
become future business correspondents, ocean water could not in 
the future, when transmuted into rain, warp the wood of the 
writing desk, unless they had been in the past dependent upon, 
and not, as the realist would hold, independent of one another. 
To put the matter in general terms, we may say that no two ob- 
jects could exist in the same world of time and space without 
thereby being mutually dependent in a sense that is barred out 
by the realistic theory. Thus it is that the realist in his search 

Op. cit., p. 121. 
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for ‘‘many independent beings” is driven out of the world of 
actually experienced objects into the world of the supersensuous. 

Now the force of our author’s refutation of the realist’s claim 
to take his independent beings from the world of experience 
depends solely and confessedly on the thesis advanced in con- 
nection with the ‘second implication,’ the thesis, namely, that 
the independence asserted by realism is an absolute independence, 
applying not merely to any one period of time but to the entire 
past and future possible and actual history of the object and its 
idea. And, in discussing that second implication, we saw that it 
was only a ‘temporary’ independence, 7. ¢., only such indepen- 
dence as would be the inevitable accompaniment of the numeri- 
cal non-identity of an object and its idea, that is asserted by the 
realist. In fact, if we call this illegitimate type of independence 
which applies to any possible past and future history—‘ hyper- 
independence,’ we may fairly say that Professor Royce’s entire 
refutation of realism is based on his theory that there can be no 
independence in a realist’s world except hyper-independence. No 
realist would admit this theory as true—no realist would deny 
that a view which accepted hyper-independence would be self- 
contradictory. 

But to return; we had left the realist at the point where his 
failure to find hyper-independence in the world of experience had 
condemned him to abandon that world and with it his hope of a 
comfortable empiricism. ‘ Unhampered, therefore, by empirical 
guidance we turn back to the chill realm of the hypothetical 
many beings of our realist’s hypothesis . . . And hereupon, as- 
suming the real world now before us to contain many mutually 
independent beings, I will prove at once two theses: (1) The 
many different real beings once thus defined can never come to 
acquire or later to be conceived as possessing any possible real 
linkages or connections binding these different beings together, 
and so these different beings will remain forever wholly sundered 
as if in different worlds. (2) The many real beings thus defined 
can have no common character; they are wholly different from 
one another. Only nominally can any common characters be 


asserted of them.’’' 
1 Op. cit., p. 127. 
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Now the first of these theses is contained in Professor Royce’s 
definition of independence ; and its proof consists practically in a 
repetition of that definition, and of the grounds for assuming it. 
If the independence of two objects means a hyper-independence 
that precludes all future connections between them, then it will 
certainly be easy to prove that future connections are precluded. 
And as no new reasons, so far as I can see, are advanced to show 
that the realist’s temporary independence logically implies hyper- 
independence, I pass at once to the second thesis. 

The many real beings can have no common characters. ‘ For 
suppose that they are first said to possess in common a quality 
Q. Then let one of the two beings be destroyed. ... Q, 
then, the quality supposed to be the same in both beings survives 
unchanged in the being that does not vanish.” (Certainly, for a 
universal quality is not as a quality affected in the slightest by 
the fact that there is one less particular object that exemplifies 
it.) ‘But now if one man survived a shipwreck in which an- 
other was drowned, could you then call the survivor the same as 
the drowned man? But by hypothesis the quality Q, together 
with all relationships essential unto its reality survives unchanged 
in the being that remains, while what is called the same quality 
in the other being has passed away.”' But not at all! There 
was no question of the guality “ passing away,” it was the object 
that “had ”’ the quality that passed away. No quality has ever 
been shipwrecked and drowned. A quality could not be drowned 
any more than it could be chopped. It is not so constituted. 
Nor has the realist any need of the loop-hole from which he is 
warned in the next lines by Professor Royce as follows: ‘ But 
our realist, unwilling to concede this last consequence, may here- 
upon say that what he meant was that the quality Q in the two 
beings was partly the same and partly not the same.” The 
realist did not mean this, however ; he meant just what Professor 
Royce would have him mean, viz., that the two objects had ex- 
actly the same quality, and that this qualitative similarity had 
absolutely nothing to do with the dynamical independence (or 
lack of independence) in the two bodies. To confuse qualitative 
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similarity or dissimilarity with numerical identity or non-identity 
is sufficient to destroy all thinking. Professor Royce certainly 
would not neglect this distinction himself. Why does he make 
the poor realist neglect it? What is there in the realist’s theory 
of independent beings, even if that independence were extended 
to the past and future, that justifies our author in inflicting upon 
him the burdens of Mediaeval nominalism? The realist, by Pro- 
fessor Royce’s own account, asserts ‘numerical’ or ‘ quantitative ’ 
or ‘substantial’ non-identity, and the independence therein implied, 
between the object, and the idea of the object. That is his 
thesis. Now I ask again, What is the nature of the step from the 
numerical separateness of object and idea to the qualitative dis- 
similarity of object and idea? Indeed it is not a step, it is a sheer 
leap. Professor Royce does not think that two peas are any nearer 
to being one pea if both are green than if one were green and one 
red. Neither does the realist. Why should he ? 

Of course this assertion of the total qualitative dissimilarity of the 
realist’s many real beings is the finishing stroke that is neces- 
sary to destroy what little plausibility they might have retained 
after their complete independence in space and time had been as- 
sumed. And the realist now turns in desperation from the 
pluralistic world to the world of monism. ‘ There are indeed 
not many real beings, but only One Being indefinitely rich in its 
own nature.” But here the realist, just as he is entering this port 
of refuge, is debarred by the fact that in this single interdependent 
system there are at least two absolutely independent real beings, 
viz., the object and its idea, for at least this much of plurality is 
postulated by the mere definition of realism. But plurality of 
any sort in connection with beings of the realistic type has al- 
ready proved to be fatal. Hence this last consequence completes 
the refutation of realism. 

And now by way of conclusion let us note again the essentially 
defensive attitude of the realist. The idealist has discovered a 
difficulty in the ordinary view of the nature of knowledge—the 
difficulty of imagining how the mind can conceive of things 
which are not inside it. A sort of ‘action at a distance’ would 
seem to be involved in the common-sense dualism, and hence the 
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idealist proposes as a substitute for that dualism the theory that 
all so-called real objects are, in so far as they are objects of. 
knowledge, inside the mind of the knower; the common-sense 
notion of a numerical difference of object and ‘ mere idea’ being 
thus replaced by a difference of relational context. The realist 
on his side fully admits the genuineness of the difficulty discov- 
ered by the idealist, but he cannot bring himself to accept the 
latter’s solution—the remedy seems worse than the disease. In 
short, he prefers to admit his ignorance of the nature of the rela- 
tion between idea and object, and the manner in which two such 
disparate things can interact and correspond, rather than to admit 
that they are but the same thing seen under two different aspects. 
When asked to justify his rejection of idealism he replies by an 
appeal to what is given in experience, to the fact, namely, that 
the variations of object and idea are seen to be independent of 
one another under certain conditions. If the object and idea 
were numerically identical, this independence of variation would 
be an all but impossible consequence ; if they were numerically 
separate, it would be all but necessary. Hence he concludes 
that they, the object and its idea, are two numerically separate 
facts. This is, I take it, the theory of realism. Independence 
of behavior is not the realistic doctrine; it is the experiential 
basis for that doctrine. And in spite of the novelty and interest 
that attaches to Professor Royce’s argument, it appears to me to 
be lacking in finality, just because the author, mistaking this ex- 
periential evidence of realism for realism itself, attempts to force 
upon the realist the strange conclusion that such independence 
as is implied by and indicative of the numerical separateness of 
object and idea carries with it a total inability of these two to 
interact, or to correspond, or to be in any way related. 
W. P. Monracue. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
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The Problem of Conduct: A Study in the Phenomenology of 
Ethics. By Atrrep Epwarp Tayior. London, Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1901.—pp. viii, 501. 
This work is practically identical, the author tells us, with one which 

was awarded the ‘‘ Green Moral Philosophy Prize’’ in the University 

of Oxford for the year 1899, the topic proposed to competitors for 
discussion being ‘‘ The Reciprocal Relations between Ethics and Meta- 
physics.’’ By way of explaining the fact that a work undertaken in 
such a connection should contain a whole chapter of polemic directed 

against Green, Mr. Taylor remarks in his preface that he deems it a 

real service to Green’s memory ‘‘ to disentangle his admirable account 

of moral institutions from the untenable metaphysical assumptions of 
the earlier chapters of the Prol/egomena to Ethics.’’ ‘The author’s 
prefatory acknowledgment of far-reaching indebtedness to Bradley's 

Appearance and Reality—a debt of which the frequent references to 

Bradley’s works in footnotes is but an inadequate expression—indicates 

the general tenor of the thought. The standpoint as a whole may 

be fairly characterized as a criticism of Green from the point of 
view of Bradley. The work represents also a doctrine that is being 
preached at present by many different voices, and with many different 
shades of opinion. We have here still another declaration of the 
necessity of rendering ethics independent of metaphysics. The data of 
ethics, like those of modern psychology, are not to be prejudged by 
any metaphysical bias, but must be subjected to the same method of 
treatment that is applicable in all the natural sciences. This main the- 
sis is to be established by elaborate reviews of the facts, and by analy- 
ses of average moral judgments. ‘The distinction between what actu- 
ally zs and what ought fo de will not bear scrutiny. We must appeal 
to the facts, and ask what are the actual standards recognized by man- 
kind. Such questions, which give rise to detailed investigations into 
the actual ethical practices and theories of present or past society, can 
alone give us insight into the nature of moral ideals. ‘ Experience’ is 
the sole source of our knowledge of matters ethical as it is of all else, 
the ‘‘ high priori road’’ being merely a fiction of philosophers. 

The introductory chapter of the volume, which states the problem 
to be raised, contains what the author, borrowing Aristotle’s phrase- 
ology, terms a ‘logical’ or abstract discussion of the same material 
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that is treated in a more concrete and ‘ physical’ manner in the rest 
of the work. In regard to the relation between ethics and metaphysics, 
there are three alternative possibilities to be considered: (1) Ethics 
may be a mere derivative and off-shoot of metaphysics, consisting 
solely in the systematic application of metaphysical first principles to 
the subject-matter furnished by the facts of human conduct. (2) Or 
this relation may be reversed and ethics be regarded as the primary 
science, while metaphysics is employed with ‘‘ the task of ascertaining 
what general conclusions about the nature of the universe can be drawn 
from the data supplied by ethics.’’ (3) Or it may be that neither 
is derived from the other, that each is independent in subject matter 
and mode of treatment, although the two spheres may come into con- 
tact at special points (pp. 2, 3). After an enumeration of those who, 
with more or less qualification, may be regarded as exponents of each 
of these views, the author announces his own allegiance to the third 
position mentioned, maintaining that ‘‘ ethics should be regarded as a 
purely ‘ positive’ or ‘experimental,’ and not as a ‘speculative’ sci- 
ence.’’ As the establishment of this view is the concern of all the rest 
of the treatise, and as the procedure is rather tortuous, it is of course 
impossible to follow the details in a mere review of the work. It may 
be sufficient simply to cite the author’s own introductory statement of 
the threefold character of the argument. ‘‘ We shall first of all offer 
some reflections of a general kind upon the points in which a science 
founded upon metaphysics ought to differ from one that is purely posi- 
tive and experimental.’’ ‘* Next we shall try to meet and answer some 
of the reasoning by which the metaphysical moralists have sought to 
show that there can be no satisfactory theory of conduct apart from a 
metaphysical foundation. We shall then go on, in the main body of 
our essay, to show the impossibility of basing ethics upon a previous 
system of metaphysics, by a detailed examination of some of the prin- 
cipal facts of which ethics has to take account’’ (p. 5). 

Probably the vast majority of ethical thinkers at the present time 
would unequivocally agree in maintaining that ethics is not to be viewed 
as an entirely derivative science, whose principles are to be a priori 
deduced from some formal metaphysical principle. Yet such a conces- 
sion would not apparently enforce the conclusion that ethics is merely an 
empirical science, bearing precisely the same relations to metaphysics as 
physics or any other natural science does. Even granting Mr. Taylor’s 
contention that ‘‘all knowledge is ‘empirical,’ in the sense of being 
concerned in the last resort with the description of matters of fact or 
experience,’’ and without accentuating the distinction between scientific 
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‘ description ’ and ‘ explanation,’ the superficial character of which the 
author takes pains to set forth, we may nevertheless hold that our 
ultimate metaphysical notions exert a more intimate and determining 
influence upon our theory of morality than upon the physical sciences 
in general. It is certainly one of the tasks of metaphysics to ascertain 
what the ontologic significance of human personality may be, and what 
relation it bears to the universe at large. And our attitude towards 
this question must inevitably affect our view of the problem of human / 
conduct ; whereas to the physicist it is of litthke moment what decision : 
metaphysics may reach regarding the ultimate constitution of matter. 

If one’s metaphysics leads to a view of man simply as one object 
among other objects, and the ‘ self’ as the mere result of psychological 
and biological necessities, then the naturalistic categories that are ap- 
plicable to all natural science will be considered as adequate also for 
the description of moral phenomena. But the very same facts of ex- 
perience must necessarily be otherwise described, if one entertains a radic- 
ally different conception of the ‘self.’ And our description will be an 
equally faithful ‘empirical’ account. ‘This discussion can, however, be 
raised more profitably in a later portion of the present review. 

Mr. Taylor has devoted several pages in his second chapter, which 
considers ‘‘ some arguments in favor of a metaphysical ethic,’’ to the 
conventional distinction between ‘ normative ’ and ‘ descriptive’ science. 
He is of the opinion that the distinction between the ‘ ought’ and the 
‘is’ is not to be confined to the sphere of moral science—a fact which, 
he thinks, ‘‘ may easily be seen by an appeal to the current language 
of unprejudiced thought ’’ (p. 53). Logic, esthetics, mathematics, in 
short, all science is normative. ‘The only distinction is one of degree 
and not of kind. ‘‘ What ought to be in all departments of inquiry, | 
means what is demanded in order to make our accounts of experience { 
consistent with what is assumed to be known of its general formal 
characteristics’’ (p. 56). ‘‘If ethics tells us how we ought to act, and | 
zsthetics what we ought to admire, and logic how we ought to reason, 
histology, for instance, tells us what we ought to see under the micro- 
scope’’ (p. 54). Surely this is rather an easy solution of a distinc- 
tion that some of us have fondly believed to be more deeply rooted, 
and it is rather startling to be told that we are obligated to see certain 
things under the microscope in the same sense that we are obligated to 
refrain from murder. Within the sphere of moral action, the obliga- 
tion certainly has a reference to a different kind of voluntary control 
than that which can be exercised upon the cross-sections within the 
field of vision under a microscope. And an appeal to the common 
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consciousness, which expresses itself in ‘‘ the current language of un- 
prejudiced thought,’’ may also confirm the distinction, in spite of the 
fact that common parlance may still sanction the physician’s usage of 
words when he says ‘‘‘ There ought to be altered light-reflexes,’ or 
knee-jerks or heaven knows what, ‘along with the symptoms of this 
patient’’’ (p. 53). It is difficult to refrain from mentioning that the 
quibbling involved in the argumentation at this point might be illus- 
trated also from many other pages of the work. As far as the discus- 
sion in this context is of serious moment, it is obviously meant to 
establish the hypothetical character of moral obligation, and to show 
the ‘‘ disastrous’’ effects of categorical imperatives. But the condi- 
tional nature of moral obligations ¢an scarcely be demonstrated by 
pointing to the fact that in all fields of inquiry we demand of our- 
selves rational consistency. The same contention would be equally 
forcible in demonstrating the hypothetical and relative character of 
truth. The author, it would seem, would readily grant this conclusion, 
since he tells us on page 13 (and elsewhere ) that ‘‘ without committing 
ourselves to the paradox of solipsism, we can well afford to make the 
admission that the difference between truth and falsehood means ulti- 
mately for each individual the difference between an adequate and con- 
sistent, and an inadequate and inconsistent account of the contents of 
his own personal experience.’’ But when we make that admission, the 
only thing that saves us from solipsism, it seems to the present re- 
viewer, is the recognition of the fact that the demand for coherence 
and ultimate unity is a result of the inner constitution of rationality 
itself, of our rational nature which we must posit as universal and 
valid for all thinking beings—semper, ubigue, omnibus, to adopt the 
offending ‘‘ ecclesiastical catchword.’’ 

The third and longest chapter of the volume is called ‘‘ The Roots of 
Ethics.’’ In our attempts to find an appropriate starting-point for our 
science, we run the risk ‘‘ of choosing our point of departure either too 
high or two low in the scale of psychical development.’’ We must 
choose between two extremes. ‘ Obligation,’ ‘duty,’ etc., are very 
complex concepts that appear only at a high level of development, while, 
on the other hand, our knowledge of animal psychology is in a very ele- 
mentary condition. Hence, ethical investigators must regard it as 
their first task ‘‘ to accertain what is the simplest and most rudimentary 
form in which the distinctively moral sentiments can be detected in 
specifically human experience’’ (p. 91). The phrase ‘ ethical senti- 
ments’ is chosen as a protest ‘‘against a popular view according to 
which the business of ethical psychology consists in the analysis of 
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motives,’ and also because the word ‘motive’ has been ‘‘a perfect 
hive of confusions.’’ Ethics must be founded ‘‘ rather upon an analy- 
sis of the reflective judgment than upon an analysis of the action 
judged’’ (p. 100). Ethics, then, as an empirical science based upon 
the wider science of psychology, must (1) ‘‘supply a psychological 
description of these emotional processes in simple and, as far as pos- 
sible, in non-symbolic terms’’ ; (2) ‘‘ write a history of their devel- 
opment, regarded as a chapter in the general psychological evolution 
of humanity ’’ ; and (3) ‘‘ give some account of the classes of action by 
which, in various stages of the history of civilization, these emotional 
processes are aroused.’’ Accordingly, there are three main divisions 
of a scientific theory of ethics: ‘‘ (1) an analytical, and (2) a genetic 
theory of the moral sentiments, and (3) an account of the moral ideal 
and of moral progress’’ (p. 102). Hence, ethics may be described as 
we please, ‘‘ either as the ¢heory of moral sentiments, or as the theory of 
the moral judgment’’ ; but if we choose the latter designation we must 
remember that the moral judgment is based upon moral sentiments. 
The simple and peculiarly ethical emotions are the feelings of approval 
and disapproval. The ‘good’ is that which we view with feelings of 
approval, the ‘bad’ with sentiments of disapprobation. This “ irre- 
ducible minimum,’’ the author is aware, will prove unsatisfactory to 
two very different sets of critics, whose objections he proceeds at some 
length to anticipate and overrule. But after all has been said, it seems 
to the present writer that those moralists who attempt to explain the 
sentiments of approbation and disapprobation by more simple exper- 
iences have at least the advantage, not only of simplicity which Mr. 
Taylor freely grants, but also of a greater degree of consistency with 
what would seem to be the fundamental implicates of the author’s own 
general position, and his apparent view of what really constitutes genetic 
description. On the other hand, those who insist on the ultimate 
nature of ‘ obligation,’ ‘ responsibility,’ etc., may content themselves 
with Butler’s analysis that, whether they are highly complex notions 
or not, they are involved ‘‘in the very idea of reflex approbation.’’ 
The author’s long account of the manner in which the self-conscious- 
ness of personality gradually arises, and of the way in which the ex- 
ternal sanctions of society and religion become transformed into internal 
obligation, although interesting and instructive in some respects, at- 
tains neither greater nor less success than has attended all such at- 
tempts in the history of ethical speculation. It does not seem to con- 
tain anything of fundamental and little of detailed originality. 

The concept of merit ‘has presumably passed through much the 
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same stages as those of od/igation and responsibility,’’ but the treatment 
here is of great importance, since it brings with it the statement that 
ethics ‘‘ must take the form of a theory of values’’ (p. 165). If such 
is seriously the essential form of our science, the recognition and pre- 
sentation of the fact seems to be surprisingly tardy. Indeed, the 
reader, during his perusal of the first 165 pages of Zhe Problem of Con- 
duct, seemed justified in his despair of finding the expression of such a 
view, especially in light of the statement that all sciences are alike 
normative in character. Moreover, it is not clear how that position 
can be reconciled with the passing remarks on p. 165 that science 
‘* finds in the universe nothing to praise or blame, but only things to 
understand,’’ and that such an attitude is not that of ethics. Mr. Tay- 
lor explains that he refrained from using the terms ‘ value’ and ‘ worth’ 
in the early part of his treatise in order ‘‘ to guard against the meta- 
physical implication that might to some minds seem to lurk in the 
use of the word ‘ worth,’ ’’ and, in particular, against the ‘‘ dangerous 
misconconception ’’ that there is any such thing as ‘ absolute worth’ 
in morality. 

Since all ‘ values’ are relative, and belong ‘‘ only to those things the 
possession of which affords satisfaction to sentient beings,’’ the standard 
of worth must be the measure of enjoyment resulting from the gratifica- 
tion of the needs of such beings. The phrase ‘ absolute worth,’ there- 
fore, can mean nothing but permanence and unconditionality of enjoy- 
ment, which is equivalent to saying that the worth of certain acts or 
qualities ‘‘ depends only upon the conditions involved in the very ex- 
istence of human society in general’’ (p. 168). ‘* Thus there is 
nothing in the proposition that ethics is a theory of values which really 
militates against our claim that ethics is a purely empirical science. It 
is for empirical psychology to say what qualities are and what are not 
of ‘absolute’ worth for human beings.’’ ‘This conclusion, it may be 
remarked, is not altogether unequivocal. Of course we must appeal to 
experience to ascertain what needs men actually do feel, how such 
needs actually are satisfied, the various values that men do as a matter 
of fact ascribe to different kinds of satisfaction, and how such judg- 
ments of worth vary at different stages of the development of the indi- | 
vidual and of the race. But, is it not equally true that empirical psy- 
chology is interested in these phenomona simply as existential facts of 
the psychic life of mankind—facts, the existence of which we have to 
understand, but which, as psychologists, we can neither ‘‘ praise nor 
blame.’’ But if moral values are to be valid at all, we cannot rest con- 
tent with simply pointing to the fact of the existence of feelings of 
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approval and disapproval. As rational beings, we demand the ratio 
cur of our approval. Moral judgments are indeed based upon the moral 
sentiments, but, in beings who are rational as well as sentient, reason 
demands that our ‘ sentiments’ be capable of rationalization. Is not the 
old formulation of this distinction still relevant? The psychology of 
ethics can tell us by what inner processes we recognize the virtuous act, 
or what the nature of the feelings is with which men regard it, but it can- 
not answer the cognate question, which to some of us seems to be the 
uniquely ethical problem, ‘‘What constitutes morality?’’ or, ‘‘ What is the 
quality in any act which leads men to pronounce it virtuous ?’’ Of course 
Mr. Taylor, like all other writers on ethics, has an answer to the latter 
question. The rationale of our pronouncements of worth, as gathered 
from the context now under review, lies in the fact that some satisfac- 
tions have greater ‘ permanence’ and ‘ unconditionality’ than others. 
This is certainly one theory which is not lightly to be put aside, and 
which in various forms has frequently found systematic expression. 
But it cannot claim for itself any securer basis in empirical fact than 
many another rival theory. Such a theory is just as much or just as 
little ‘ speculative’ as any other theory of morals, and is not to be en- 
forced upon us by the magic word ‘ empirical.’ 

In the concluding pages of this important third chapter, Mr. Taylor 
explains why the terms ‘desire’ and ‘will’ have been avoided in the 
preceding portions of his treatise. His object evidently was to indicate 
his ‘‘ agreement with those psychologists who refuse to recognize ‘ co- 
nation’ as an original and unanalyzable feature of experience by the 
side of cognition and feeling’’ (p. 170). He thinks that, according 
to the believers in the ‘tripartite’ character of mind, the element of 
conation is necessary to account for ‘‘the execution of movements 
adapted towards securing the experiences which are anticipated with 
pleasure or avoiding those anticipated with pain.’’ But there re- 
mains nothing that cannot be resolved into cognitive and emotional 
elements, if we remember that psychologically motion is nothing but 
a succession of complex sensations accompanied by changes of feel- 
ing-tone. The misbegotten belief in conation as an ultimate element 
is due to the abstractions of the physicist or the physiologist, for motion 
in their sense of the word ‘‘ is not movement as actually experienced, 
but a mere abstraction from experience.’ There have been other and, 
jn my opinion, possibly weightier arguments advanced, for a belief in 
the ‘will,’ than the one which the author thus dismisses. But, how- 
ever that may be, one may surely say that the psychic processes which 
the ‘new psychology’ regards as primary are, as Professor Miinsterberg 
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has been of late vigorously reminding us, just as much abstractions from 
‘real’ experience as the concepts of physics are. If physics deals 
with physical processes as if there were no mind, empirical psychology 
treats of psychic processes without consideration of any unity of con- 
sciousness, and both standpoints may be described as equally abstract, 
each alike resulting in ‘‘a mere partial representation of a part of the 
full concrete experienced events.”’ 

In the fourth chapter, Mr. Taylor passes to a consideration of ‘‘ the 
material nature of morality.’’ Based on elaborate and rather tedious 
analyses of specific virtues such as ‘justice,’ ‘ chastity,’ ‘ truthfulness,’ 
and the like, the conclusion is reached that there is, ‘‘ in all our moral 
actions and judgments, radical and irreducible duality of development 
along diverging lines’’ (p. 179). ‘*‘ Altruism and egoism are divergent 
developments from the common psychological root of primitive ethical 
sentiment.’’ Neither type can be reduced to the other, nor is there 
any more comprehensive formula into which both may be resolved. 
This view, from the standpoint of the philosophical demand for ulti- 
mate consistency and unity, the author is fully aware, amounts ‘‘ to a 
confession that moral theory is hopelessly bankrupt.’’ ‘* But the bank- 
ruptcy is not peculiar to ethics,’’ inasmuch as the current concepts of 
physics, like those of empirical sciences in general, ‘‘ seem to involve 
assumptions no less inconsistent than those made by the moralist.’’ 
Universal egoism and universal altruism end in equally impossible para- 
doxes, ‘‘ and the apparent subsumption of both under a common name 
by the theory of self-realization, turns out on closer inspection to be 
little more than a piece of verbal legerdemain’’ (p. 193). It is im- 
possible here to give a detailed summary of this discussion ; the argu- 
mentation is acute and well-sustained, and the illustrations are numerous 
and well-chosen. The opportunity is not to be resisted, and the author 
does not fail to take full advantage of the scope thus afforded to exhibit 
his really striking talent for setting forth the apparently hopeless di- 
lemmas and puzzles of ethical casuistry. For illustration, we may cite 
the following: ‘‘ Is Hegel, for instance, to go on with the Phdnomen- 
ologie while German national life is being extinguished by the cannon 
at Jena, or to shoulder his musket and do what he can to repel the in- 
vader ?’’ (p. 198). 

In practice such questions are decided ‘‘ by the social customs of our 
day and class,’’ although the ‘self-regarding’ and ‘benevolent’ as- 
pects of morality are imperfectly combined in our ordinary notions. 
Mr. Taylor, of course, points out and insists very strongly ‘‘ that, in 
the majority of cases, the path of self-cultivation and the path of social 
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service coincide,’’ but he is more interested in emphazing the position 
that full and entire harmony between self-completion and self-surrender 
is impossible on any theory whatsoever. -Hence ‘‘ morality is inevitably 
a matter of compromise between conflicting tendencies’’ (p. 277). 
The conclusions reached in the fourth chapter, regarding the types of 
virtue, are reéxamined, retailed anew in a slightly different form, and 
thus reénforced by the investigation of ‘‘ moral ideals and moral prog- 
ress,’’ which occupies the fifth chapter. Before passing to other points 
of the treatment, special attention should be called to Mr. Taylor’s ad- 
mirable insistence upon the view ‘‘ that human development needs for 
its complete interpretation the ancient principle of conscious teleology as 
well as the principle of unconscious evolution ’’ (p. 232), and also to 
his fine remarks, directed against ‘‘ the extravagant opinion that nothing 
is morally blameworthy except failure,’’ for the purpose of vindicating 
‘*the moral sentiments of the unsophisticated by showing that it is 
morally better to fail in some purposes than to succeed in others '’ (p. 
254). 

Mr. Taylor endeavors to anticipate the criticisms by which ‘‘ Hegel- 
ian egoists of the school of Green’’ and also ‘‘ evolutionary altruists,’’ 
like Spencer, may attempt to refute the views advanced regarding the 
duality of the types, ideals, and progress of morality. Such evolution- 
ary views of ethics as Spencer’s rest upon a confusion of ‘ evolution’ 
and ‘ progress,’ the identification of which is due to a misconception of 
biological development and adaptation. One might point out, how- 
ever, that an evolutionary moralist could maintain that, whether the 
development of human society be due to ‘ unconscious evolution’ or to 
‘ conscious teleology,’ nevertheless, increased socialization necessarily 
tends towards the reconciliation of egoistic and altruistic conduct. 
Such a rejoinder, however, Mr. Taylor believes is refuted by a recital 
of the facts. With advancing civilization the two lines become in- 
creasingly divergent.—In regard to the former set of objectors men- 
tioned, who argue that the author’s views ‘are vitiated by the un- 
philosophical abstraction from one another of the individual and his 
environment,’’ the thinker of Hegelian type may justly reply that Mr. 
Taylor labors under a misconception, clearly indicated from the very 
phrase ‘‘ metaphysical egoists’’ which he uses to describe the position. 
The Hegelian insists upon a synthesis, but not upon an absolute identi- 
fication. A synthesis of differences—even of opposites—does not 
imply, it is needless to remark, that all differences are annulled, or that 
one of two opposites must be resolved into the other. It is an ‘ab- 
stract identity’ that Mr. Taylor has been seeking, and because he fails 
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to find such an identity he despairs of any ultimately synthetic princi- 
ples. Naturally, if one agrees with Mr. Taylor in viewing the ‘self’ 
as ‘‘a chaotic and mutually repellant aggregate’’ of ‘‘ various crav- 
ings for satifaction of various kinds’’ (p. 254), the conclusions reached 
in this study in the ‘‘ phenomenology of ethics’’ are unavoidable. 
But these views, reached from such a point of departure, do not fur- 
nish an adequate reply to those who find their starting point in a dif- 
ferent concept of personality. Of course, Mr. Taylor could retort 
that here we are relapsing into metaphysical speculation, and point to 
his refutation of Green’s treatment of the ‘self’ to expose the futility of 
trying to escape so easily from the rigorous restrictions of a psycholog- 
ical account. But it would not be difficult to show that his own notion 
of the ‘self’ is equally metaphysical, or speculative, or abstract as any 
other concept of the ‘self,’ and as such exercises inevitable influence 
upon his mode of viewing the facts of the moral life. Moreover, 
whatever may be said for or against Hegel’s or Green’s concepts of 
selfhood, it is not clear that an examination of ‘experienced’ facts 
forces upon us the notion of the ‘self’ as an aggregate. For example, 
Butler certainly accentuated the need of appealing to the actual psy- 
chological facts of human nature in order to ascertain the nature of 
morality, and the result was that human nature had to be viewed as a 
‘* constitution,”’ ‘‘ system,’’ or ‘‘ hierarchy,’’ and not in any sense asa 
chaotic aggregate. And it cannot be claimed that the one notion is 
more speculative than the other, although it certainly and necessarily 
did result in a very different narrative of the empirical facts. 

In accordance with the view that ‘‘ compromise between diametri- 
cally opposed principles is the very essence of any moral ideal which 
can be regarded as even remotely practical,’’ Mr. Taylor defines 
‘the highest practical moral ideal as that of a system of stable social 
institutions which secure to each of the individuals living under them 
the most complete and permanent satisfaction compatible with the en- 
joyment of similar satisfaction by the rest of the community.’’ If a 
name is necessary, the author is quite willing to have his doctrine 
called ‘* Universalistic Ethical Hedonism,’’ if we carefully distinguish 
between ethical and psychological hedonism. The former ‘‘ merely 
maintains that, as a matter of fact, the ‘ good’ and the ‘ pleasant’ so 
far coincide that the pleasantness of a mode of life may be taken as an 
indication of its moral rightness.’’ ‘The sixth chapter, on ‘‘ Pleasure, 
Duty, and the Good,’’ discusses the connection of the author’s view 
with various forms of hedonism, and attempts to defend in some detail 
what seems to him ‘‘the essence of the hedonist position in ethics 
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against current criticism.’’ ‘The chapter throughout is interesting and 
important, and the criticisms of rival ethical theories are characterized 
by vigor and fairness. 

- ‘Towards the close of this discussion, the author gives an explicit 
statement of his method of treatment, which certainly is a great help 
in bringing all criticism of this work toa point. ‘‘I do not know 
whether these reflections upon the meaning of ‘ obligation’ and ‘ va- 
lidity ’ will meet with the reader’s approval ; to me the conclusion we 
have arrived at seems unavoidable so long as you accept our premises, 
which were, that whatever is real must be in the last resort reducible 
to some fact or facts which fall within an actual experience.’’ ‘‘ The 
purport of the present discussion may therefore be said to be the elim- 
ination from our concepts of validity and obligation of the ‘ symbolic’ 
elements which in common usage they include, and the definition of 
them as far as possible in terms of ‘ pure’ experience.’’ The deduc- 
tions can be refuted only by an assault on the principle itself, and not 
by appeals to ‘ conscience’ or ‘common sense’ (pp. 366f.). Such is 
undeniably the case, and those of us who find ourselves obliged to dis- 
sent from Mr. Taylor's point of view, will gladly avow that the disa- 
greement throughout is due to a different understanding of what con- 
stitutes explanation, and to an opposed conception of epistemology. 
The dualism of Bradley’s metaphysics and ethics may safely be said to 
result from the dualism of his epistemology, which looks upon our pri- 
mary experiences as if they somehow brought us face to face with real- 
ity, whereas all further elaboration on the part of thought means the 
addition of ideal contents or wandering mental predicates, resulting 
in a kind of ‘ symbolic’ knowledge that is not to be discovered in the 
first ‘pure’ experiences. For an account of the /ac¢s we must, on 
these premises, be sent to the primary data, and investigate the nature 
of them before they undergo ‘symbolic’ transformations. On the 
other hand, if our epistemology leads us to insist that the processes of 
knowledge are all the same in character, that judgment is the primary act 
of consciousness, that the so-called facts of experience are not given in 
any unique way, but are already related and interpreted by the activ- 
ity of the mind, there is no reason for asserting that the later and more 
complex judgments are ‘ symbolic,’ and the original ones true of actual 
experience. The discussion cannot, of course, be expanded here, but 
the point is of interest as showing that our epistemology has a very 
much deeper influence upon our theory of ethics than upon physics, for 
example. Our views of the knowing process cannot affect our scéen- 
tific accounts of physical phenomena, but they do exercise a very vital 
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influence upon our accounts of moral phenomena. For in the latter 
science, if we start with a dualistic epistemology, we must trace all 
the more complex phenomena back to the ‘ pure’ experiences, which, 
as ‘actual,’ rather than ‘symbolic,’ must be the source of validity. 
But if we hold that knowing is all of a piece, and that in knowledge 
there is no such distinction as ‘ speculative’ and ‘real,’ we look upon 
our latest and most highly developed judgments of moral phenomena 
as the explicated truth and validity of all that was implied in the ear- 
liest and simplest experiences. From this view-point, psychology can 
in no sense claim to give an account of the real /facfs, since its whole 
procedure is based upon abstractions which are made solely for meth- 
odological purposes.—It may not be irrelevant to say, by way of an 
additional remark, that the only manner in which we can escape from 
subjectivism in ethics, as in matters pertaining to truth and knowledge, 
lies in a recognition of the fact that the consistency at which we aim is 
not solely an inner agreement within the circle of our own individual 
experiences, but an agreement between our experiences and an order 
of reality which has its being without us—a truth of which Locke, in 
spite of his definition of knowledge, was fully aware. When one passes 
from ‘* I ought ’’ to ‘‘ you ought,’’ one does not mean, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, simply ‘‘ you must if your theory is to correspond with 
your practice,’’ or ‘‘ you must unless you are prepared to play false 
to your own scheme of life,’’ or to the code of your class of society 
or nation (cf. pp. 357 ff.), but one means also that you are obligated 
in virtue of the fact that we all in common possess an essential moral 
nature. If one asserts that ‘‘ you ought ’’ to accept the conclusion of 
a syllogism, one means it not merely hypothetically (7. ¢., if your the- 
ory is to be consistent), but that you must recognize its validity in 
virtue of the very constitution of rationality in which we all are par- 
ticipants. Furthermore, this kind of ‘ objectivity’ can be explained 
only on the conviction that what holds good for reason depends upon 
and is valid for an order of reality without us. 

‘©The Goal of Ethics,’’ which is the title of Chapter VII, raises 
the question how far and on what lines the duality of the moral ideal 
is ‘‘ soluble within the limits of the ethical experience and how far 
that experience would need to be modified in order to set it finally 
free from the taint of self-contradiction.’’ ‘‘In attempting to free 
itself from its inherent inconsistencies morality will be found to trans- 
form itself into religion.’’ The present chapter, however, attacks the 
problem without trespassing beyond ‘‘ the limits of ethical science.’’ 
Within such limits, it follows from the general position advanced that 
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the contrast between the ideal and actual cannot be overcome, and a 
reconciliation can be merely approximate. The treatment of this 
problem carries with it interesting discussions of the relation between 
the two requisites, ‘ harmoniousness’ and ‘ comprehensiveness,’ of the 
antinomy of the attainability and unattainability of the ethical end, 
of the antithesis between the ‘form’ and ‘content’ of ethics, of 
various views of ‘immortality,’ and of the ideal of a perfect human 
society regarded as an incentive, and the actual existence of the realized 
ideal regarded as a full and complete satisfaction of its constituent 
members. The source of the antithesis and contradictions is found in 
‘*the temporal character of the moral experience, in virtue of which 
ideal and achievement inevitably fall apart’’ (p. 423). The only 
complete satisfaction must be one ‘‘ arising from the conviction that 
our lives, . . . are ‘as functions of the perfect universe.’’’ But 
even this leads us to a consciousness ‘‘ of our own fundamental iden- 
tity with an order which fulfils itself no less in blunders, mistakes, sins, 
and ultimately perhaps in our extinction as finite individuals, than in 
our highest successes. As functions of that universe we are already 
perfect, and know ourselves to be so.’’ 

This naturally leads to the closing chapter, which has the significant 
title, ‘* Beyond Good and Bad.’’ Since the religious experience is 
the final form in which our practical aspirations express themselves, it 
must be examined to ascertain whether we may at last discover those 
characteristics which are essential to a ‘pure’ experience. If we fail 
in this search, it follows that ‘‘ ethics, as the science which describes 
the practical side of our experience as human beings, cannot be in any 
case based upon preconceived metaphysical certainties.’’ The main 
purpose, then, of this concluding discussion leads to the establishment, 
in accordance with the same method hitherto employed, of two lead- 
ing results, which can be most briefly stated in the author’s own words : 
‘*(a) That the religious experience itself, when tested at the bar of 
metaphysics, is found to be full of unresolved and unresolvable contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies, and therefore to require modification to 
an unknown extent and in unknown directions before it could be 
accepted as a finally satisfactory account of the world of experienced 
reality ; and (4) that in the religious experience . . . the narrowly 
and purely ethical or moral concepts with which we have hitherto been 
working . . . are already so transformed as to be emptied of all 
significance ; in a word, that you cannot become truly ‘religious’ 
without at the same time becoming something more—or less—than 
moral’’ (p. 427). 
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Before closing this review, which has already surpassed ordinary 
space limits, it may not be inappropriate to remark that the writer is 
conscious that possibly it is somewhat unfair to oppose in a book re- 
view a radically different standpoint to a position developed at length 
in a treatise of such a comprehensive nature as Mr. Taylor’s volume 
enjoys. By those who find themselves in fundamental agreement with 
the author’s tenets, the work doubtless will be greeted as an important 
restatement of their own views. But however approached, it would 
seem, in the opinion of one reader at least, that the discussion is 
marred by a fatal gift of a certain kind of ‘‘ cleverness,’’ and also by 
a tortuous mode of treatment which becomes wearisome in its repeti- 


tions and qualifications. 
ALBERT LEFEVRE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Neo-Platonists. A study in the History of Hellenism. 
By THomas Wuitraker. Cambridge, The University Press, rgor. 
—pp. xiii, 231. 

The fashion of tracing everything that is significant in the intellec- 
tual life of Greece, whether in religion, art, or philosophy, to an Orien- 
tal or Egyptian origin became obsolescent with the dawn of modern 
historical criticism. The two German writers who made valiant at- 
tempts to rehabilitate the old way of looking at things gained some 
notoriety, but scarcely even a serious hearing of their claims. With 
respect to classical Greece, at least, the pendulum has swung to the ex- 
treme, and cautious writers are even chary in admitting that the tales 
of the travels of the philosophers have any foundation in fact. Neo- 
Platonism, however, has longest withstood this tendency. The reasons 
are obvious. ‘The similarity of the mysticism, in which that philosophy 
culminates, with the mysticism of the East is most striking. An ac- 
quaintance, on the part of its representative thinkers, with the philos- 
ophies of the East was not only possible but highly probable. We know, 
at least, that Plotinus while living in Alexandria had heard enough about 
the philosophies of India and Persia to make him desirous of acquiring 
a more accurate and first-hand knowledge of them, and that, with that 
end in view, he joined the ill-fated expedition of the Emperor Gordian 
against Persia. We know that Plotinus’s famous disciple Porphyry be- 
longed to the Semitic race, and was a Greek only by adoption. More- 
over, the attitude of resignation and detachment from the world required, 
in the full acceptance of mysticism and all that it logically implies, is 
foreign to the character of the independent, cheerful, freedom-loving 
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Greek. Notwithstanding this, however, there has been manifest in re- 
cent works a tendency to make less and less of this supposed Oriental 
influence even in the case of Neo-Platonism. Our author takes the final 
step: Neo-Platonism, he declares, is through and through Hellenic ; it 
is ** eclectic,’’ but ‘‘ under the direction of an original effort of specu- 
lative thought which grew out of the continuous Hellenic tradition.’’ 
Moreover, the history of the school is altogether the history of doc- 
trines internally developed. The positive arguments by means of which 
he supports this view are far from convincing. We must of course ad- 
mit that the Plotinic trinity can be traced to Plato: the primal One, 
or highest God, to the idea of the Good, which in the Repudiic is de- 
clared to be above being ; mind and soul to the Demiurgus and world- 
soul of the Zimaus. And it is equally obvious that many passages 
can be produced from the dialogues of Plato that seem clearly to pro- 
claim belief in a mental state of ecstasy above cognition. But all this 
is by no means sufficient to prove the purely Hellenic origin of 
Plotinus’s doctrine. Besides, the passages referred to are invariably 
those in which Plato is speaking, to use Hegel’s phrase, ganz in der 
Weise der Vorstellung. Now the curious thing is that a complete 
logical development of just this, the most un-Greek aspect of Plato's 
philosophy, to the exclusion of all else, should appeal to a mind 
wholly uninfluenced by any but Greek traditions. 

Mr. Whittaker is an ardent champion of Plotinus, ‘‘ the greatest in- 
dividual thinker between Aristotle and Descartes ’’ (p. 34), and in the 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Plotinus and His Nearest Predecessors '’ writes almost 
as if he feit that it would detract from the greatness of his hero to find 
that he had incorporated into his system any definite suggestions re- 
ceived from any one save the pure Greek philosophers of the earlier 
tradition. Now, it may, indeed, be impossible to frame any definite 
account of the philosophy of the elusive Ammonius with whom Plotinus 
passed eleven years in study; but we are hardly warranted in taking 
the position (lacking all evidence on the point further than the fact 
that Porphyry speaks of Plotinus as working in the spirit of Ammonius, 
without mentioning any definite doctrines adopted from him) that it 
was just some important impulse which Plotinus received from his mas- 
ter that stimulated him to independent thought in a certain direction 
more or less vaguely indicated (</. p. 33). Again, we think that Mr. 
Whittaker too easily sets aside the suggestion that Plotinus might have 
been influenced in his philosophy by Philo, who, it is admitted, antici- 
pated some of his views. This he does by borrowing an argument 
from Dr. Bigg, which a footnote robs of all force (p. 37). We can- 
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not but feel, therefore, that the question as to the pedigree of the philos- 
ophy of Plotinus is left just where it was before this book was written. 

Nearly one-third of the volume is devoted to the exposition of the 
philosophy of Plotinus, and here the author is at his best. He has 
lived in this philosophy until it has become very real to him, and he 
has succeeded in giving a remarkably clear, succinct, and convincing 
interpretation of it, that will do much toward bringing about a juster 
appreciation of its value as one of the most comprehensive and most 
consistently elaborated systems of speculative thought that is to be 
found in the history of philosophy. It is a book which should once 
for all put an end to the tone of easy superiority and condescension 
with which Plotinus is usually summarily pigeon-holed. Plotinus is 
shown to have been a past-master in dialectical subtlety, profoundly 
aware of the difficulties which are involved in his spiritual monism, and 
fearless in facing them. And, if we cannot always agree with our in- 
terpreter in his estimate of Plotinus’s success in grappling with these 
difficulties, we are forced to admit that never has a monist of this type 
more clearly seen them, or more honestly and candidly attempted to 
meet them. Especially interesting here is Plotinus’s attempt to recon- 
cile monism with monadism ; to insist upon the unity in the soul of the 
whole, and at the same time maintain the reality of particular souls 
(cf. esp. pp. 67. and 77). Individuality is ‘‘ determined by differences 
in the ideas, and not by the metaphysically unreal modes of pluralizing 
ascribed to matter’’ (p. 77). In the case of the soul, as with the 
other members of the Plotinic trinity, the one is many ‘‘ by intrinsic 
difference, not by local situation. ‘The plurality of souls is in the 
rational order prior to their embodiment. In the soul of the whole the 
many souls are present to one another without being alienated from 
themselves. . . . Each of us is a whole for himself, yet all of us, in 
the reality that is all, are together one. Looking outward, we forget 
our unity. Turning back upon ourselves . . . we behold ourselves 
and the whole as one with the God within’’ (p. 66). This actual 
unity in difference of soul with soul, Plotinus does his best to make in- 
telligible. The unity in variety in thinking furnishes a dim adumbra- 
tion of the truth; but in reality the variety is more substantial, the 
unity more complete than in the case of thinking. ‘‘ Individual souls, 
are the intrinsic laws of particular minds within the universal intellect, 
made more explicit. Not only the soul of the whole, but the soul of 
each, has all things in itself. Wherein they differ, is in energizing 
with different powers. Before descent and after re-ascent of the par- 
ticular soul, each one’s thoughts are manifest to another as in direct 
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vision, without discourse’’ (p. 67). Very subtly does Plotinus turn 
this doctrine to account in treating of the problem of freedom. There 
is no caprice, nothing is uncaused, in the universal order. ‘‘ But to 
say that everything in each is determined by one soul that runs through 
all, is, by an excess of necessity, to take away necessity itself and the 
causal order; for in this case it would not be true that all comes to 
pass by causes, but all things would be one, without distinction between 
that which causes and that which is caused; ‘so that neither we are 
nor is anything our work.’ Each must be each, and actions and 
thoughts must belong to us as our own”’ (p. 77). 

The treatment of the problem of evil is similar. The whole order 
of the world is supremely beautiful, and so the ‘‘ inward soul ’’ finds 
in the things of life nothing to lament over. It is only from the 
soul blinded by self-will that this beauty is concealed. To such 
wicked natures, the Reason in the world might say, ‘‘ these, too, have 
their part in me, as I too in these’’ (p. 81). The Drama of the 
world calls for the wicked, and requires also that the wicked should be 
punished for their wickedness, but the ‘‘ inward soul’’ even of the 
wicked, being in truth at one with the Reason of the world, must 
vanquish this test with approval. If the further question is asked why 
there should be a drama at all, the answeris: ‘‘ The principle of 
things having infinite productive power, that power must manifest itself 
in every possible degree’’ (p. 82). In order that reason may manifest 
itself in its completeness, there must be an order in which every degree of 
perfection is realized. The condition of this is distinction, separation 
of the parts; and the condition of this is matter. Thus the root of all 
evil is in the very nature of the good, and, therefore, when seen in its 
true light, it ceases, as evil, to exist. 

Some of the most interesting and enlightening pages of the book are 
those which treat of the Plotinic view of the supreme unity of matter, 
and, in general, of the mystical aspect of the system (¢/. esp. pp. 59, 
69 ff., 101 ff.). It is clearly shown that neither the starting-point 
nor the foundation of the philosophy was the subjective experience 
(‘‘ecstacy’’); that, on the contrary, the doctrine is a pure form of 
rationalism, resting, on the one hand, on dialectic, and, on the other, 
on a very subtle psychological analysis which led Plotinus, first of all 
the philosophers, to a very precise and explicit formulation of the con- 
cept of consciousness and self-consciousness (pp. 44 ff.). Nowhere 
in the history of thought do we find a more consistent and systematic 
effort of logic to overleap itself in the discovery, and description of 
reality as beyond all reach of reason. But we do not think that Mr. 
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Whittaker has succeeded in making out that Plotinus has surmounted 
the difficulties involved in such an account of reality. No definite 
meaning can be attached to the primal One. It is confessedly un- 
knowable, and when all is said, differs in naught that is definitely con- 
ceivable from nothing. Nor can it be shown why the world of things 
and thoughts, the world of change, position, and relations exists at all. 
To say that this unknowable One, being infinite in power, and being 
above envy, must manifest that power in all degrees, is a position that 
is deprived of meaning when the further Neo-Platonic contention is 
held in view that, in passing from this unity to a world of multiplicity, 
what appears to be added is in reality taken away, what appears to be 
an addition is in reality a diminution of being (cf. p. 113). 

The chapter devoted to the polemic against Christianity is full of 
interest and value. And the same may be said of the entire discus- 
sion of the diffusion and development of the philosophy of Plotinus. 
The exposition of the philosophy of Proclus throws much light upon its 
obscure points, particularly upon the doctrine of ‘‘ divine henads.’’ 
This is shown to be simply Proclus’s attempt to carry back the cause of 
the plurality of things into the very core of the supreme One, which is 
thus conceived as acting through many points of origin. When, how- 
ever, we turn over a few pages (p. 215), and find our author discover- 
ing a sort of ‘* verification’’ of this doctrine in the views of modern 
science, we can only rub our eyes with astonishment, and wonder 
whether we have understood him after all. The passage deserves to be 
quoted in full: ‘* The primal One, as we know, is by Neo-Platonism 
identified with the Platonic Idea of the Good. Now this, with Plato, 
corresponds in the intelligible world to the sun in the visible world, 
and is its cause. But if, as Proclus concluded, the one must be medi- 
ated to particular beings by many divine unities, what constitution 
should we naturally suppose the visible universe to have? Evidently, 

o each ‘‘ henad’’ would correspond a single world which is one of 
many, each with its own sun. Thus the metaphysical concep- 
tion of Proclus exactly prefigures post-Copernican astronomy, for 
which each of the fixed stars is the center of a planetary chain, 
and the source of life to the living beings that appear there in the 
order of birth.’’ 

Mr. Whittaker’s notion of the possible ‘‘ verification ’’ of metaphysics 
as applied in this chapter is very strange (¢f/. pp. 212 ff.). In this 
connection we must refer to another very curious bit of reasoning, 
whereby Mr. Whittaker finds a possible ‘‘ deeper ’’ reason for Proclus’s 
assertion that if it were in his power he would withdraw from the 
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knowledge of men for the present all ancient books except the 7imaeus 
and the Sacred Oracles (pp. 160-1). 


CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


The Adversaries of the Sceptic or The Specious Present: A New 
Inquiry into Human Knowledge. By ALFRED Hopper. London, 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan Co. 
1901.—pp. ii, 339- 

Of the two parts into which the author divides his work, the first 
deals with the metaphysics, the second with the ethics of the Specious 
Present. The thesis of the first part maintains that all things knowable, 
** things mental and things non-mental, past, present, future, and con- 
ditional are cognized within the outer limits of the Specious Present ’’ 
(p. 247). The argument naturally turns on the author’s interpretation 
of inference, of which the traditional account offers two principal types, 
deduction and induction. As for deduction, it requires a universal 
premise ; but how is knowledge of such a proposition to be obtained ? 
Not a friori, the author agrees with the empiricist. Nor yet by in- 
duction ; for induction can give us no information respecting unex- 
amined cases (p. 103). There remains as sole type of inference the 
passing by analogy from particulars to particulars (p. 111). But what 
are the particulars ‘‘enumerated’’ in such inference? We usually 
answer, ‘‘ the facts of past experience ’’: the author points out that not 
the facts of past experience, but only present memories of these facts 
can serve as datato inference. And what are the particulars inferred ? 
Not, as usually stated, ‘‘ future experiences,’’ but only present concep- 
tions or pictures to which is attached the distinguishing tag of a future 
date (p. 128). Consequently, we arrive at the definition: ‘‘ Inference 
consists in involuntarily conceiving or picturing the unknown by an- 
alogy with the known ’’ (p. 126), in which both the ‘‘ known ’’ and the 
‘¢ unknown "’ are elements of a present situation. It is the ‘‘ involun- 
tary’’ character of this conception that gives it a right to be called a 
** belief,’’ while to ask whether or not the conception is true is simply to 
ask whether or not it is believed. ‘If we consider what beliefs we 
call true, we find that they differ from all other rival or possible beliefs 
in this, that we believe them”’ (p. 135). 

So far the conclusion has the ear-marks of scepticism, and just for 
that reason seems to conflict with common sense. But the author is 
not satisfied to leave the instincts of common sense unaccounted for ; 
he would make place for the most important of them in his own sys- 
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tem. For example, common sense insists on distinguishing between 
true and false beliefs, between valid and invalid methods of inference. 
To ‘verify’ a belief it presents it with the fact; by way of defining 
valid method it lays down certain canons of induction and a syllogistic 


test of consistency. The author interprets in this wise: (1) The ex- ~ 


perience called ‘verification’ is itself a momentary content whose 
parts are (a) a present memory labeled ‘‘ my belief of yesterday,’’ (4) 
the intuition of a fact now recognized as the one referred to, (¢) a 
new belief like or unlike the old according as the moment is one of 
confirmation or of refutation ; (2) the canons of induction and the laws of 
the syllogism are important ‘‘ aids to reflection . . . thrown off by the 
collective intelligence ’’ ; it is their function so to collate the known as 
to ensure permanence and stability of belief, 7. e., to reduce toa mini- 
mum the ‘‘ moments of verification’’ that bear witness to a difference 
between an old belief and a new one (pp. 126-145). Thus the meta- 
physics of the Specious Present finds a place within itself for the most 
significant traits of common sense, and the author concludes that ‘‘ to 
the metaphysician who looks patiently and steadily there is revealed a 
world not in essentials different from the world revealed to the plain 
man’’ (p. 246). 

Now it would seem to the reviewer that as between the plain man 
and the sceptic in this presentation one has to make a choice and can- 
not consistently cling to both. Much depends upon the way in which 
we understand the ‘‘ Specious Present.’’ If the author’s contribution 
consists in the discovery that an experience is an event and can have a 
date, it is only common sense to observe that we cannot attach incon- 
sistent dates to an event. But then the date may be a year as well as 
a moment, and ‘‘ the present’’ is not the’ only date with respect to 
which such inconsistency is to be avoided. If the author’s contention 
is that an actual experience cannot properly be dated, but only referred 
to as ‘‘ now existing,’’ then he has earned a place among the sceptics, 
but can scarcely make his peace with common sense by introducing 
the concept of ‘‘ permanent’’ beliefs. True, in such a contention, 
would be the observation already referred to that dates must be con- 
sistently assigned. Only, here, one of the dates is wrapped up in the 
present tense of the verb ‘to exist,’ with which no temporal adverb 
other than ‘now’ can consistently be associated. Unintelligible, on 
the other hand, would be the supposition that an undated ‘now’ 
could distinguish between moments as to their actuality, or that a 
dated ‘now’ could confer on its moment an actuality not shared by 
the whole series of dates. 
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The ethics share the characteristics of the metaphysics ; they con- 
duct one to a scepticism immediately to be abandoned for a common- 
sense morality. Thus, with a seriousness that can only be ironical, 
the author forces himself into the position that one can only act to 
gratify desire, while the only desire that can be present at the moment 
of acting is the desire of the moment (p. 306). Upon which follows 
the natural reflection: ‘‘ To object that in the matter of goodness and 
the satisfaction of desire, one’s self of the moment is the standard. . . 
is but to require in the theory of morals the employment of the canon 
of knowledge which results in all other matters . . . in a scepticism and 
solipsism of the Specious Present’’ (p. 307). But just as in metaphysics 
this conclusion does not prevent a knowledge of other moments and of 
other selves, neither does it in ethics prevent a knowledge of other 
desires. From this standpoint, ‘‘ that course of action is best from 
which there will result the greatest possible excess of satisfaction over 
disappointment of desires, to whomsoever the satisfaction may belong ’’ 
(p. 314). It is difficult to believe that if the considerations which first 
led to the denial of a universal standard of morality were valid, the 
sudden shifting of metaphysical standpoint could really enable us to 
define such a standard. 

The present review has confined itself to the constructive aspect of 
the author’s thought. In his criticism of other thinkers he is generally 
shrewd and frequently happy in phrase. Epcar A. SINGER, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lettres inédites de John Stuart Mill a Auguste Comte, publiées 
avec les réponses de Comte et une introduction. Par L. Ltvy-Bruut. 
Paris, Félix Alean, 1899.—pp. xxxviii, 560. 

The correspondence between John Stuart Mill and Auguste Comte 
originated in the admiration of a disciple for his master. ‘‘ The study 
in 1828 of your little treatise, the Politique positive,’’ writes Mill in his 
first letter, ‘‘ produced a crisis in my life. I read the successive volumes 
of the Cours de philosophie positive, as they appear, with a veritable 
intellectual passion. My agreement with you in all important points 
is complete. There is, however, much that I can still learn from you, 
and there are a few points of secondary importance upon which I 
find we do not agree. These questions I should like to be permitted 
to discuss with you.’’ The reply of Comte was prompt and cordial. 
This was the first declaration of complete adherence he had ever 
received, and he was only too glad to have the opportunity to serve 
as guide and intellectual protector to the new convert. ‘The cor- 
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respondence thus begun was continued with vigor for four years, or 
till the end of 1845. Then Mill’s ardor cooled, and finally in 1847 
all intercourse ceased. The letters of Comte to Mill were published 
by Leroux under the direction of the Positivist Society in 1877. It was 
the intention to publish the entire correspondence at that time, but 
for some reason, never explained, the purpose was not carried into 
execution. The task then left unfinished has at length been under- 
taken by Professor Lévy-Bruhl. He has given us the letters of both 
writers, arranged in the order in which they were written, and has pre- 
fixed to the whole a valuable introduction. 

In an early letter Mill refers to their ‘‘ philosophical correspondence "’ 
as one ‘‘ dont on peut se permettre d’ espérer que Ll’ avenir de l’ humanité 
. . . pourra retirer quelque fruit’’ (page 94. Letter of August 12, 
1842). It cannot be said that this hope has been realized, at least in 
the sense in which the words were intended to be understood. Only one 
problem was discussed at any length, the position of woman in a regen- 
erated society. And the letters dealing with this question not merely 
tell us nothing that cannot be found in the published works of the two 
writers, but they apparently do not even contain a single idea that 
can be placed to the credit of the discussion itself. In fact, the cor- 
respondence is not philosophical at all. It deals mainly with matters 
autobiographical, and with the events of the day. 

The reasons for this lapse from the original intention are worth know- 
ing, because of the light they throw upon the character of the parties 
concerned. As has been said, Mill approached Comte in the attitude 
of a pupil. He apologizes voluminously for being engaged in writing 
a book on such a subject as logic. He actually allows himself to be so 
far carried away as to write in one place: ‘‘ Je sens que cette précieuse 
sympathie que vous me témoignes . . . mest bien nécessaire aujourd’ 
hiu pour ne pas trembler devant vous’’ (p. 137. Letter of Dec. 
15, 1842). As for Comte, ‘‘ his self-confidence, not to say self-conceit, 
is colossal,’’ wrote Mill himself in 1865 (Auguste Comte and Positivism, 
p. 130). If we remember that with all his intellectual humility, Mill 
was the last man to throw away his own convictions upon the ise 
dixit of another, we can perhaps prophesy the course of the controversy. 
In the first letter of the series, Mill expresses the hope that they may 
be able to reach an agreement. Comte is sure they will. ‘‘ Un esprit 
comme le vitre ne saurait longtemps rester atteint par les aberrations de 
notre époque sur les conditions élémentatres de 1’ association domestique ; 
les hérésies comme celles que votre noble candeur me signale, quelque 
énormes qu'elles doivent sembler, ne sont vraiment incurables que chez 
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ceux ou le ceur est devenu solidaire des déviations intellectuelles’’ 
(p. 217. Letter of June 29, 1843). With this happy augury the de- 
bate begins. Its history is soon told. After having read three in- 
stallments of Mill’s arguments, and having made two serious attempts 
to turn his erring disciple from the path of heresy, Comte serves formal 
notice that he will discuss the subject nolonger. He will restate his 
own position as clearly as possible, and then drop the matter in the hope 
that ‘‘ votre persévérance . . . cédera plus tarde a l’ influence spon- 
tanée de vos propres méditations, peut-étre méme avant 1’ époque om ces 
réflexions pourront étre fortifiées par ce que f ai a écrire spécialement sur 
ce grave sujet dans mon prochain ouvrage’’ (p. 288. Letter of Dec. 
23,1843). After that experience Mill rigorously excluded all controver- 
sial matter from his letters. 

The correspondence thus impoverished might have dragged out its 
existence to an indefinite length, had it not been for a series of events 
that placed the two men in relations as characteristic of each as anything 
disclosed in the above-mentioned debate. In the preface to the last 
volume of the Cours de philosophie positive, Comte made a bitter attack 
upon his colleagues in the faculty of the Polytechnic School. Not 
having reached the moral heights demanded by the positive philosophy, 
certain of them resented the attack and finally succeeded in preventing 
its author’s reélection to the position of examiner for the year 1844-5. 
This stroke, which reduced Comte’s income by 3000 francs, had long 
been foreseen, and when it fell, three wealthy Englishmen, moved thereto 
by Mill, at once agreed to make good the loss for that year. In the 
election of 1845 the enemies of Comte were again successful. For 
some time after that he seems to have been determined to depend solely 
upon his own resources. Then, without any warning, his attitude 
changed, and he informed Mill that his former benefactors were under 
obligation to renew their subsidy for the coming year. To this prop- 
osition Mill was compelled to reply that his English friends refused to 
admit the obligation, and that, moreover, they were unwilling to con- 
tribute farther to Comte’s support. This information drew from the 
latter a sentence of condemnation which soon degenerated into abuse 
and insult, directed not merely against Mill’s friends, but also included the 
unfortunate Mill himself, and finally the entire English people. At this 
point, it is evident, Mill decided to bring the correspondence to a close. 
His last two letters were written after long intervals of silence on his 
part, and were cool and formal in tone. At length, a light seems to 
have dawned upon Comte’s mind, and Mill’s letter of May 17, 1847, 
was allowed to remain unanswered. 
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Many years later, Mill wrote in his Autobiography: ‘‘1 had long 
been an ardent admirer of Comte’s writings before I had any communi- 
cation with himself ; nor did I ever, to the last, see him in the body. 
But for some years we were frequent correspondents until our corre- 
spondence became controversial, and our zeal cooled. I was the first 
to slacken correspondence ; he was the first to drop it. I found, and 
he probably found likewise, that I could do no good to his mind, and 
that all the good he could do to mine, he did by his books. This 
would never have led to discontinuance of intercourse if the differences 
between us had been matters of simple doctrine. But they were chiefly 
on those points of opinion which blended in both of us with our strong- 
est feelings, and determined the entire direction of our aspirations.’’ It 
is as a commentary upon these words that the correspondence is chiefly 
valuable. It shows, in the first place, that the agreement between the 
two thinkers was at one time far greater than the reader of their books 
would suppose, greater even than would be inferred from the first edi- 
tion of the Zegic. It shows, in the second place, that in his desire to 
be just to his former friend he has (unwittingly of course) misled us as 
to the real nature of their relation to each other. The correspondence 
was opened by Mill primarily if not solely with a view to controversy, 
and controversy on ‘ points of opinion which blended with his strongest 
feelings.’ The trouble lay in the very fact that he could not get this 
controversy. Thereupon, when he found himself misunderstood and 
insulted, he deliberately slackened the correspondence with a view to 
bringing it to a close. 

FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 


SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


[ApBREVIATIONS.—Am. /. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie; Int. J. E. = International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; 
R. I. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di Filosofia ; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philoso- 
phische Kritikh; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und 
Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch; Rev. de 
Mit. = Revue de Mitaphysique et de Morale; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir 
systematische Philosophie.—Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL, 


‘*The Eternal Consciousness.’ EVANDER BRADLEY MCGILVARY. Mind, 


No. 40, pp. 479-497. 

Green, though he makes reality consist in unchangingness through time, 
yet is forced to admit that nature is known as a process of change. A 
knowledge of this change, however, so he argues, cannot be a process in 
time. There are three reasons, all fallacious, brought forward in support 
of this contention. The first is a fallacy of equivocation, turning on the 
ambiguity of the word ‘‘present.’" The second is a fallacy of accident, 
changing the concrete unity of successive acts into the abstract unity of 
non-successiveness. The third consists in analyzing what Green calls ‘‘ the 
one indivisible unity of our consciousness "’ into its two aspects of subject 
and object, in separating the object thus obtained from the subject thus 
obtained, and then, upon recognition of its incompleteness, in completing it 
by putting it into essential relation with a principle other than that subject. 
This is due to the fact that the empirical subject is constantly changing, and 
therefore cannot, it is thought, be the sufficient presupposition of an unchang- 
ing reality. Having already interpreted the reality of the world of objects 
to mean its unalterableness, Green now thinks he is under the necessity of 
postulating an eternal subject to complement it. The eternity of the sub- 
ject, though often nominally identified with timelessness, is really conceived 
by Green, as his own expressions show, to be a monotonous everlasting- 
ness. The relation between this eternal consciousness and our temporal 
consciousness Green states in what are often taken as mere metaphors ; 
but he himself claims, in using these metaphors, that they ‘‘explain.’’ If 
any meaning is given to them, it is that our consciousness, gua changing, 
consists in successive modifications of the animal organism, while our con- 
sciousness, gva consciousness, does not change. This is a denial of the 
indubitable fact of change in consciousness as consciousness, a fact as well 
authenticated as any fact of change. Green's whole idea of the eternal con- 
sciousness must be rejected, but the concept of eternity still has a place in 
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philosophy. (1) The whole universe, including past, present, and future 
regarded as a single system, transcends any and every point of time within 
it; ¢. ¢., it isan eternal system. (2) Every element in the universe, though 
occurring at a certain date, determines the nature of occurrences at other 
times. It dynamically transcends time, z. ¢., has dynamic eternity. (3) 
Consciousness, which is an event occurring at a certain time, is not lim- 
ited, in what it may know, to simultaneous objects. It may know what 
is past and what is future. It thus functionally transcends its own time of 
occurrence ; 7. ¢., is functionally eternal. 
THE AUTHOR. 


The Problem of a Logic of the Emotions"’ and Affective Memory. 
BUR M. UrBaNn. Ps, Rev., VIII, 3, 4, pp. 262-278, 360-370. 
This problem arises because the concrete mental sciences are turning to 
volitional and emotional points of view. Recent developments in ethics 
and zsthetics assume that continuity in the sphere of values presupposes 
a generalizing and abstracting process upon affective values, resulting in 
emotional abstracts relatively independent of particularizing ideal elements 
and capable of subsuming particular emotions. Concerning the assertion 
that psychology cannot treat of meanings and values, we answer that 
values are in consciousness, and have a right to an adequate psychology. 
The emotional unity of a work of art consists in the maintaining of a given 
mood or sentiment containing the varied particular emotional tendencies 
started by the particular content subsumed. The facts of ethical and 
emotional sanction show the same expansive tendency. On its affective 
side, ethical judgment consists in the subsumption of particular feelings 
under general forms of emotionalism having well-defined objective values. 
The extension is empirical when a mood or sentiment tends to extend itself 
over all content of consciousness associated in time with the original stim- 
ulus. Then there is a logical extension the nature of which can be discov 
ered only by finding the common element in the particular and the abstract 
emotion. The extension must be by subsumption here, and the relation- 
ship must be judgmental. Therefore there must be some equivalence of 
value between the two affective states. The ultimate of actual affective 
experience is the simple emotion. An affective tone has no meaning until 
it passes into some tendency to motor reaction. No adequate theory of 
affective complexes can be derived from the simple elements of pleasure, 
pain, and ideas, The selective processes of generalization must take hold 
of the ultimates having conscious meaning, namely, motor tendencies in 
their relation to volition, in order to develop complexes of higher meaning. 
If the higher affective state is related to the particular emotion as general to 
particular by subsumption, it must have been developed by generalization. 
The structure of sentiments and modes makes the relation of subsumption 
possible. In the generic phases of emotionalism there is a dampening of 
the intensity of the hedonic and sensational components. What positive 
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element remains constant in sentiments and moods, making it possible to 
subsume particular emotions so as to give esthetic truth? Any emotion 
is a generic image. When I try to realize an emotion, say ‘fear,’ I find a 
succession of motor tendencies and images. These are all parts of the 
generic emotion ‘fear,’ because of a common dynamic element. However 
these reactions may differ in the quality of their organic sensations, there is 
a dynamic constant that makes them generic. By dynamic constant we 
mean a relatively permanent system of intensities and of temporal and 
rhythmic relationships among the organic sensations of an emotional reac- 
tion. The dynamic constant is the essence of an emotional state. The 
great ethical, religious, and zsthetic sentiments are assimilations on the 
basis of this dynamic constancy. The meaning of emotional values is in 
terms of this relation to volitional efficiency. As extrinsic values they are 
conceived as the causal presupposition of judgments and acts. Viewed 
inwardly, they may be described as dynamic constants, and their value lies 
in their dynamical relations to volition. Perhaps on this theory it may be 
possible to say that the value of feelings is not measured merely by their 
hedonic intensity, but also by ‘ their breadth and depth in the personality.’ 
The second part of this discussion treats of affective memory. Can an 
emotional state be presented and represented to consciousness? Affective 
memory is the presupposition of any theory of emotional continuity and 
evolution. When we compare ideal memory and recognition with affective 
memory, we find corresponding to the voluntary recall of sensational images 
a so-called voluntary recall of emotional states. The object of the recall is 
a past emotion which is recognized as such when it comes. Parallel with 
the spontaneous appearance of images in consciousness, there are cases of 
a spontaneous appearance of particular emotional states, recognized as 
familiar before the appearance of ideal content. We often recognize new 
emotions or moods in life or art as familiar, The continuity of the affective 
life is based upon the recognition of affective states. Memory reduces itself 
largely to recognition, and this to the liability of reproduction of the 
organic element making up the mood of recognition. The question now 
becomes : Is feeling, emotion, capable of becoming the pre-supposition of 
a judgment feeling of familiarity? The question must be decided by em- 
pirical research. Many experiments tend to confirm it. Pleasure and 
pain cannot be represented, but emotional theories of art now place the 
emotional state in the sphere of content. The recognition of affective states 
seems to rest upon the dynamical relations of the elements of the emotional 
states. G. W. T. WHITNEY. 


L abstraction intellectuelle. G. De CRAENE. Rev. Néo-Scolastique, VIII, 
3» 243-258. 
In man, knowledge attains to a degree of. perfection not to be reached 
by the animal. Unless we allow a distinction in kind between the mind of 
man and that of the animal, it is vain to insist that the human species 
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forms a separate kingdom. Such a distinguishing mark we have in the 
power of abstraction peculiar to the human intellect. The.animal fur- 
nishes positive proof that it lacks this faculty by which man enters into 
relation with the Absolute and the divine. On the other hand, no man 
lives, no matter how ignorant, who is not in constant touch with the uni- 
versal. By what incomprehensible miracle do we come to a knowledge of 
this object, which can never be perceived through the senses? The repre- 
sentations of sense are as much external as internal in their origin. But 
our knowledge must be considered an internal act. The abstraction of 
the intellect is not to be considered as the division of a whole into its parts. 
It is rather that act in which the intelligence recognizes in the individual 
its own proper object, the essence or universal. Consequently, intelligence 
lays especial emphasis upon the essence, the universal nature of the object, 
and neglects its individual peculiarities. In this way alone the mind gains 
by the abstracting process a concept of the object. Moreover, we are 
thereby enabled to form an idea or image which is not limited in applica- 
tion to the particular individual. In fact, it applies to each and every indi- 
vidual whose name, mentally pronounced, allows it to be included under 
the one image. From its very nature this generalizing thought-process is 
apt to be inadequate, because it neglects individual characteristics and 


peculiarities. 
H. W. 


L'idée moderne de la nature. C. BoUGLE. Rev. de Mét., IX, 5, pp. 529- 

555- 

M. Bouglé has classified the conceptions of nature that have prevailed 
during the nineteenth century according as they were more mechanical and 
less anthropomorphic in terminology and conception. There have been 
three main biological theories that exemplify the change from the anthro- 
pomorphic finalism of the middle of the century, to the more strictly 
mechanical view now generally held. These theories and their chief repre- 
sentatives are: Differentiation—Milne-Edwards, descent or heredity—Lam- 
arck, and natural selection—Darwin, Although chronologically, Lamarck 
precedes Milne-Edwards, logically the theory of descent follows that of 
differentiation. The question that these naturalists sought to answer was: 
By what law can one explain the diverse forms of nature? Milne. Edwards 
answered, by differentiation. But differentiation, aside from being inade- 
quate to the facts as a biological theory, is largely conceived and worked 
out in terms of anthropomorphism. Milne-Edwards went so far as to liken 
nature to a rational artist arranging the statues in his studio. Lamarck, in 
attempting to explain the diversity of animal forms, noticed that between 
typical forms there must have existed a large number of intermediate forms. 
It followed, therefore, that nature was not a /adder, butachain. Lamarck 
formulated two laws that seemed to explain all the facts. (1) Variations of 
individuals are caused by the use and disuse of organs. (2) Such varia- 
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tions are transmitted to offspring by heredity. This view of nature, while 
chronologically antecedent to that of Milne-Edwards, is really less anthro- 
pomorphic. The difference lies in the fact that Lamarck’s theory is much 
more definitely mechanical, ¢. ¢., it has its own facts to explain, and after a 
fashion does explain them without reference toan end. Lamarck's theory 
is consequential while Milne-Edwards's is finalistic. The theory of natural 
selection explains how variations of individuals take place-—which is, prac- 
tically, Lamarck's law of habit—and why certain features are perpetuated. 
The theory of natural selection completes and justifies, but at the same 
time does not exclude the theories of differentiation and descent, Nature 
for Darwin is not a unique will ; it is a complexus of laws, themselves dis- 
covered not by the supposition of ends, but by the verification of facts. In 
conclusion, the author says: ‘‘If nature is personified, it is still to be 
understood that it is no longer a person ; it has no loves or hates ; only in- 
difference to things. Science has dispossessed it of all human attributes. 
Nature is no longer a voluntary thing ; it is a machine,"’ 
H. C. STEVENS. 


Philosophy of Religion and the Endowment of Natural Theology. R. M. 

WENLEY. Monist, XII, 1, pp. 21-48. 

Owing to the unscientific nature of early apologetics, the dogmatic trend 
of mediaeval thought, the reactionary and rationalistic tendencies of the 
Renaissance, and the political and ecclesiastical character of the Refor- 
mation, a philosophy of religion did not exist prior to German idealism. 
Hegel's Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Religion, of 1829, is a nota- 
ble landmark. In the eighteenth century there was a growing freedom 
from dogmatic reservations ; but the indispensable genetic method was not 
found. Both deists and churchmen accepted the Newtonian philosophy 
with its hypothesis of gravitation. The universe was explained by inves- 
tigating the relations subsisting between masses of matter. The ultimate 
properties of matter were attributed to an agent. Natural theology dis- 
cussed design, revealed theology depended upon miracle ; but the limits 
and directions of each study were determined by the same general view. 
The world was regarded as little more than crass substance operated on 
from a distance by an inscrutable Being. The human soul was defined as 
a simple incorporeal substance. Under these conditions philosophy of 
religion could not arise. The persistence of a theistic interest in 
English thought is shown by the liberal endowments which have been 
given to natural theology. The Burnett foundation in 1784 was on the 
orthodox side, though with no undue rigidity. The Bridgewater fund in 
1829 formed the basis of the last great works on natural theology. They 
were, however, of little value, because they neglected the German move- 
ment. Gifford was not a professional philosopher ; but yet was possessed 
by a stern passion for ultimate truth. He appreciated the work of Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, and Emerson ; and was dissatisfied with the dualism and 
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individualism of the British mind. Although he himself was unable en- 
tirely to transcend the limitations of his time, yet the endowment, which 
he left in 1887, has done much to substitute for natural theology, the organic 
and historical view that was originated by Herder, partially developed by 
Kant, and perfected by Hegel. 

N. E. TRUMAN. 


Cossidérations sur le beau et les beaux-arts. Dr. HALLEZ Rev. Néo- 
Scolastique, VIII, 3, pp. 225-242. 


Beauty comes under the category of the agreeable, 7. ¢., of that which 
gives or may give pleasure. It may be defined as ‘‘a natural perfection 
belonging to a thing perceived through sigh/ or hearing, by virtue of which 
perfection a normal mind experiences pleasure.’’ A ‘‘ normal mind’’ is 
one unvitiated by sickness, bodily need, prejudice, or suggestion. There 
is also an intelligible beauty—‘‘ that which it is agreeable to conceive."’ 
‘« Beings superior to man conceive of objects, and their knowledge gives 
them pleasure : but as, properly speaking, they neither see nor hear, sen- 
sible beauty is relative to man alone.'’ Form, duration, and rhythm are 
characteristics common to both visible and audible beauty. The object of 
the fine arts is esthetic beauty. Their immediate aim—to produce pleas- 
ure—is justified by the legitimate human need for rest and distraction. 
Literature, painting, and sculpture have, besides, a direct moral influence. 
Music has no such direct power, but is an admirable means of relaxation. 


GEORGIA BENEDICT. 


Le beau dans /a nature. L. Bray, Rev. Ph., XXVI, 10, pp. 379-408. 

There exists in the realm of nature, both animal and vegetable, not only 
a certain degree of organization, but, furthermore, a tendency on the part of 
the individual to distinguish itself from the other members of its species, 
and to attract to itself the attention of individuals of its own and of other 
species. This tendency, whether mechanical, instinctive, or self-conscious, 
is intimately connected with the function of reproduction. To this tendency 
are traceable the origination and development of those qualities of color, 
form, sound, movement, etc.—which constitute for us the beauties of the 
animal and vegetable worlds. Exceptions to this rule decrease in number 
as we ascend the scale of life. Among the higher species of animals, sexual 
selection, and the need of mutual recognition by individuals of the same 
and of different species, are the only sources of beautiful characteristics in 
the individual and in the species. This view demolishes at a single stroke 
the anthropocentric conception of beauty, and those zsthetic theories which 
strip beauty of its proper dignity by denying to it all direct connection with 
the fundamental needs of organisms. 

PeaRL Louise HUNTER. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


A Case of Psychical Causation. W.H.SuHetpon. Am. J. Ps. VIII, 6, 

578-595. 

This paper discusses arguments which have been advanced against 
psychical causation : (1) Absence of observable necessary connection be- 
tween mental states (Hume). (2) Absence of discoverable quantitative 
equivalence between antecedent and consequent states. (3) Non-appear- 
ance in mental life of that continuous change which is a property of phys- 
ical causation. (4) The principle of parsimony maintaining the uselessness 
of introducing psychical causation since the order and character of psychical 
processes can be explained on a physiological basis. The thesis of the 
paper is, that there exists some one mental state which brings up other 
mental states, and brings them up in such manner that a real necessity is 
seen for their appearance. The idea of ‘more’ or of ‘increasing’ illustrates 
this attribute ; the mental states which follow it are the ideas used in mental 
arithmetic. These latter are of such a psychological nature that their 
presence and their character can be seen to be derived from, and necessarily 
connected with, the original state. An analysis of the idea of ‘more’ reveals 
a two-fold content—the ideas of size and of movement or change. These 
two ideas coexist in organic union. Whenever we see anything which gives 
us the idea of ‘increase’ (¢. g., a moving object), we have the idea of size plus 
successive ideas of change. The entertainment of the idea of something 
which increases tends towards a consciousness of a series of increments. 
We are conscious that a relation exists between the increments, and we are 
led to seek out the character of this relation. Each such characterization 
is a new idea. But no new idea is in itself a sufficient characterization, so 
we have at each moment a still-to-be-characterized relation. An analysis 
of this complex relationship existing between the terms of the series reveals 
the various simpler relations of sameness, difference, different position in 
the series, moreness corresponding to later position, etc. But these do not 
exhaust the description of the relation of one increment to the next. There 
is then that about the relation ‘more’ which is more than we have seen. We 
view this new part as a ‘ more ’; it is related to the already present content 
as ‘more.’ Therefore it too suggests, just as did the other, another element 
in between which again shall be more. Thus the relativity of ‘more’ neces- 
sitates an explicit process of self-repetition. And as each one of these new 
‘mores’ has the same nature as the first, it follows that each involves a ‘‘same 
size repeated *' ; hence we have on our hands an infinite series of ‘mores’ 
which are all more than those preceding, and thus suggest a definition for 
each number as related to those preceding it, and so on indefinitely. This 
investigation of the possible relations between numbers, however, gives rise to 
arithmetic, algebra, etc. The necessity in these sciences will be due tothe 
fact that number-relations are descriptions of an original material (some- 
thing that increases) which bring in no new content yet are the product of 
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a natural movement found in the idea of ‘ more '—a movement of infinitely 
complex self-repetition. And this movement is a psychical causation. 
J. W. Barrp. 


A Genetic View of Space Perception. E. A, KiRKPATRICK. Am, J. Ps., 

VIII, 6, pp. 565-577. 

Space perception should be considered from the point of view of its bio- 
logical value. The earliest space-reactions in the life of the infant are 
reflex. From these is gradually built up a system of relations of sensa- 
tion-groups (a perception of space) during the course of the infant's 
reacting spatially in the attainment of practical ends-—the point of refer- 
ence meanwhile being in the region of the mouth. Hence, consciousness 
of spatial relations is the result of space-reactions, not vice versa. The 
clearest appearance of an object gives the child his idea of that object. 
But appearance varies with distance and direction from the observer. Even 
the infant, however, can recognize the identity of the object throughout a 
series of changing appearances. Comparisons of these and of other appear- 
ances furnished in the handling of objects, lead to the gradual formation 


of ideas of distance, direction, size, and shape. 
J. W. 


Some Remarks on Conation. ¥.H. BrRapLey. Mind, No. 40, pp. 437-454- 

The main contention of this paper is that conation is something which 
we experience ; that it is complex, and has in itself some inseparable aspects 
which therefore are experienced ; that apart from these experienced aspects 
conation has lost its true meaning ; and that the use of it in another mean- 
ing, if not illegitimate, is in psychology, at least, dangerous. On the basis 
of evidence furnished by the writer's own introspection, he assumes that 
conation can be experienced as such. He then goes on to enquire “about 
the minimum which can be taken to be contained in conation proper."’ 
(1) In experienced conation I am aware of an existence, a ‘ not-myself’ to 
be altered. To the objection that what | strive to change may be my 
own self, and therefore not properly a not-self, the answer is that whatever 
is felt as an existence opposed to the self is for this purpose a not-self. 
(2) Because aware of a not-self as something to be changed, ‘‘1 therefore 
must possess and use an idea of the change. I have, in other words, an 
end, however vague, and I have it also in my knowledge, and, if so, I 
must have an idea of a ‘to be,’ and without this idea there is no conation.’’ 
To this second point it may be objected that in some ‘impulses’ there is an 
activity directed to a certain end, of which the subject may have no idea 
at all. This objection we meet by denying that such impulses are cases 
of conation proper. They possess some, but not all the aspects of expe- 
rienced conation. Again, it may be objected that even if we admit that 
conation cannot be experienced without an awareness of something ‘to 
be,’ yet in many cases where this feeling really exists, you cannot show 
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an idea. This objection rests upon a mistaken identification of the ideal 
with images. (3) Further, there is in conation the aspect of a ‘myself’ 
hindered by a ‘ not-myself,’ ‘‘ together with an idea of a change containing 
the removal of the hindrance.’" That is, the self is experienced as qual- 
ified by the idea of the altered object. (4) Finally, all these aspects must 
be experienced together, and must be felt as one whole, and, failing this, 
the experience of conation is destroyed. Conation, then, must possess cer- 
tain aspects, and apart from those it is not experienced conation. If you 
employ the term as meaning something else, you make use of a fiction. 
And not only is this fiction unsuccessful in explaining psychical facts, but it 
results in a confusion in which the genuine fact to be observed would 
tend to become lost to view. M. S. MACDONALD. 


Theories of mental activity. T. Lovepay. Mind, No. 40, pp. 455-478. 

In opposition to Professor Ward's claims that mental activity is known 
only by its effects, it is here maintained ‘‘that men do have a direct expe- 
rience which is called an experience or a perception of activity ; and this 
the psychologist may and must analyze, showing its constituents, conditions, 
and effects." The second part of this paper treats of conation and the 
triple division in psychology. Any division of mental life into cognitive, 
affective, and conative aspects is a division without a single basis, and car- 
ried through at different levels of abstraction. In the third part of the 
paper, the writer says that to Stout's two statements, (1) all mental life is 
active or self determined, and (2) this activity consists in being felt, two 
counter-statements might be opposed: (1) If there were always a feeling © 
of activity, and if it always coincided with, or varied concomitantly with 
the degree of activity or self determination, still this would be a matter of 
secondary importance, for the feeling could tell us nothing of the activity. 
No feeling, as such, tells us of more than its own presence. (2) Feeling 
and real cases of activity coincide only within the limits of common speech. 
This coincidence is due to the fact that the ordinary man abides by a com- 
paratively primitive use of the concept, and does not call himself active 
unless he has the feeling. But Stout does not conform to popular usage. 
His ‘feeling ' is an immediate experience, but his ‘ activity ' is a conclusion 
drawn, not from the feeling, but from other grounds. He distinctly main- 
tains that a purely passive consciousness does not exist; but will any one 
seriously assert of himself that he always feels active? To Stout's argu- 
ment that because so-called passive states are not all equally passive, there 
is therefore in them a low feeling of activity, we may reply, that by analogy 
every feeling of moderate wretchedness is a feeling of mild pleasure. 

M. S. MACDONALD. 
ETHICAL. 

Solipsismus auf praktischem Gebiet. J. Petzoipr. V. f. w. Ph., XXV, 


PP- 339-363. 
This article is a polemic against egoistic hedonism. The ethical theory 
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of Déring is taken as representative of this position and criticised in detail. 
The egoistic hedonist is accused of the logical fallacy of solipsism, and 
the psychological error of substituting for the end of action in its concrete 
wholeness, a component part obtained by abstraction. The same logical 
fallacy is at the basis both of theoretical and practical solipsism. When it 
is asserted that there is nothing real except my idea, ‘idea’ loses its 
meaning and the statement comes to nothing. For ‘idea’ has meaning 
only in relation to that objective reality from which it is distinguished. If 
this does net exist, then ‘idea’ has entirely lost its significance. The 
logical contradiction fatal to solipsism is quite apparent, for its very intel- 
ligibility involves the existence of that reality which it denies. So it is 
with practical solipsism. The satisfaction of my will is to be understood 
only in reference to the satisfaction of other wills. But if every action is 
necessarily egoistic, then none are egoistic, for ‘ egoistic’ is so broadened 
in meaning that it loses its distinct significance and is merged with altru- 
istic. We are led simply to the recognition that the realization of every 
preconceived end involves pleasure, and that the representation of any 
desired object has an affective tone. But from this, the position of eude- 
monism, it in nowise follows that the satisfaction of the self is the supreme 
end in human conduct. To maintain this is to fall victim to a glaring psy- 
chological error. In volition we represent an end and the means necessary 
to itsaccomplishment. Naturally, the end represented is affectively toned. 
It is not possible, however, to have a direct representation of a state of 
pleasure, but only a condition in which pleasure is one element. There- 
fore it is quite wrong to take this one element and make it the supreme 
end in conduct. The defender of hedonism is driven to maintain that the 
actual material out of which the ideal is constructed is related to its affective 
tone as means to end. H. W. WriGuHrt. 


La morale ancienne et la morale moderne. G.CANTECOR. Rev. de Mé., 

IX, 5, pp. 556-578. 

In a recent article M. Brochard has demanded that the modern science 
of ethics be freed from its theological presuppositions (as the notions of duty 
and of a moral law), and be allowed to develop naturally along the lines 
laid down by the great philosophers of antiquity ; for if ‘‘the notion of 
duty were an essential idea of reason . . . how could we explain the fact 
that it was never grasped by a Plato, an Aristotle, or an Epictetus?'’ But, 
says M. Cantecor, this idea is a true development within the order of ethical 
speculation. The spontaneous use of reason precedes a recognition of its 
laws ; the idea of duty is implicit in that idea of the good which so domi- 
nates ancient philosophical thought. ‘‘ The notion of an imperative law 
arises naturally within man's reason, without any necessary connection with 
the idea of a transcendent authority upon which it depends . . . and the 
intuition of the necessity of such a law, or of a rational legislation, is the 
principal inspirer and regulator of all moral speculation."’ 

GEORGIA BENEDICT. 
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Individu et société. M. Berns. Rev. Ph., XXVI, 11, pp. 478-500. 

If there is any characteristic common to all social facts, we must admit, 
regardless of our sociological opinions, that it is their relativity to the action 
of man upon man. A social fact, considered from this point of view, is a 
relation, the terms of which are individuals. One might say that individu- 
ality is the matter, and sociality the form, of this relation. Common sense 
and reflection alike tend to overlook the concrete and unitary reality of social 
facts, and to apotheosize the individual at the expense of the social whole, 
or vice versa, as the case may be. As a consequence of this tendency, 
there have appeared numerous individualistic and universalistic social the- 
ories more or less extreme and dogmatic in character, All such theories, 
just in the degree that they are extreme and dogmatic, are purely mytho- 


logical. That which lies at the basis of this, their mythological character, 


is the error of ultra analysis, and the hypostasis of the products of analysis. 
This is not to affirm that the datum gva datum will suffice to enable us to 
understand society ; nor that we are to renounce analysis as a method of 
procedure. Analysis is the sole means by which thought can deal with its 
data gua data; but notwithstanding, to analyze social facts is not the 
whole task of social philosophy. To avoid the dangers of analysis we 
should constantly refer back to the concrete fact which is being analyzed, 
and recognize that the products of the analysis are wholly relative to this 
concrete fact. If we succeed in doing this, we shall limit the various appar- 
ent dualisms of social theory to the contexts in which they respectively 
make their appearance ; and as a result, our disputations over these appar- 
ent dualisms will be not only more fruitful, but more conciliatory. 
Peart Louise HUNTER. 


The Value of Religion. G. E. Moore. Int. J. E., XII, 1, pp. 81-98. 

In order to decide whether it is good to believe in God, we must first 
decide whether God exists. If He does exist, we do well to believe in Him. 
After examining the various proofs and moral reasons for belief in God, the 
writer concludes that there is no evidence establishing the least probability 
either that God exists or yet that He does not exist. Even though our be- 
lief in God fails us, it is to be doubted whether we may not still retain the 
very elements which have rendered religion most effective for good in the 
past. They are in fact elements which have no logical connection with 
belief in God. First, there is that valuable element in religious emotion, 
which proceeds from the contemplation of what we think to be most truly 
and perfectly good. We are only entitled to think of this as what ought to 
be ; not as what is or will be. This emotion need not lose much of its 
force because its object is not real. The effects of literature show this to 
be true. It may be doubted whether the most effective part in all religious 
belief has not always been similar to that which we have in objects of 
imagination, a belief quite consistent with a firm conviction that they are 
not facts. And secondly, that some good objects should be real, is indeed 
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necessary for our comfort. But these we have in plenty. It is better to 
give up the search for a God whose existence is undemonstrable, and divert 
the feelings toward those of our own kind who are worthy of all the affec- 
tions that we can feel ; and whose help and sympathy are real. We might 
perhaps with advantage worship the real creature a little more, and his 
hypothetical creator a good deal less. G. W. T. WHITNEY. 


Persinlichkeit und Werk. Zu einer Theorie der Biographie. EDWARD 

PiatzHorr. Ar. f. sys. Ph., VII, 2, pp. 210-226. 

The importance of personality has always been recognized. It is the 
measure of the individual. A demand for personality at the present time 
means a struggle with the reigning intellectualism. There is a tendency to 
evaluate all mental events according to their conformity with the laws of 
logic or physics. On account of specialization, all spiritual community 
among men is disappearing. The inner life is sacrificed for the objective. 
The work is not a complete expression of the personality and one always 
attempts to penetrate behind it. In our time there are two correlative 
movements in support of the personality, the one pedagogical, the other 
historical. The pedagogical stands for the development of will and 
feeling. History and biography always take into consideration the person- 
ality, but the work is their best source—often the only source. The rare, 
the ‘heroes,’ the ‘representatives of mankind’ are the objects of his- 
torical investigation while the mass is left unconsidered. The encounter of 
a striving power with an opportunity, and the relation of the personality to 
the mass, both irrational factors, explain the extraordinary or remarkable 
of which history takes cognizance. The potentiality of the mass is actual- 
ized in the individual. Although our knowledge of personality is neces- 
sarily very incomplete, still light is thrown upon the understanding and 
value of a work by the traces of personality found in it, and by a knowledge 


of the conditions under which it was executed. 
C. M. Story. 


HISTORICAL. 


Thomas v. Aquino und Kant: ein Kampf sweier Welten. RUDOLF 

Evucken. Kant-Studien, VI, 1, pp. 1-18. 

The doctrines of Kant and Thomas Aquinas are so at variance with each 
other that it is impossible for a thoroughgoing follower of Aquinas to un- 
derstand the Kantian point of view. The main charge which the Thomists 
make against Kant is that his theory is mere subjectivism—that he substi- 
tutes a world of illusion for a world of reality, and that he identifies the 
moral standard with the arbitrary will of the individual. The real basis of 
this charge is the inability of the critics to conceive of a spiritual reality 
without a sensible ground. In his expositions, Kant does not always guard 
himself sufficiently against a subjectivistic interpretation, but in its essen- 
tial features his doctrine is anything but subjectivistic. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. XI. 


The Aristotelian metaphysics is not fitted to furnish a permanent basis 
for philosophical investigation. It is too closely interwoven with Aristotle's 
theories of natural science to be of service at the present time, if we take 
anything more than its bare outlines. Moreover, it is difficult to see how 
it can be harmonized with the doctrines of the Roman Church. Thomas 
Aquinas made a harmonization which was acceptable to the Middle Ages, 
but to-day it is far from satisfactory. For one who has read his Kant with 
any degree of understanding, a return to the Thomistic philosophy is im- 
possible, just as a slavish adherence to Kant’'s own doctrine is impossible. 

ELLen Butss TALBOT. 


Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der Fichteschen Wissenschaftslehre aus 
der Kantischen Philosophie. WWitty Kapitz. Kant-Studien, VI, 2, 
Pp. 129-205. 

This article was the author's inaugural dissertation at the University of 
Berlin. After a brief discussion of the development of Fichte’s thought 
previous to his acquaintance with Kant's writings, we have an outline of 
those features of the critical philosophy which are important for the purpose 
of the author. There follows a discussion of the way in which Fichte modi- 
fied and developed the critical philosophy before he may be said to have 
worked out a system of his own. As an appendix, we have a number of 
Fichte’s letters and fragments, which are here printed for the first time, and 
which are referred to, now and again, in the article. 

The writer calls in question the prevailing opinion that previous to his 
acquaintance with Kant, Fichte was greatly influenced by Spinoza. His 
acceptance of determinism (his main point of contact with Spinozism) 
may have been due rather to an acquaintance with the writings of Crusius. 
He was certainly influenced, however, by Lessing’s contributions to the 
philosophy of religion, and by Rousseau's exaltation of practical over specu- 
lative interests. In his development of the critical philosophy, Fichte was 
guided by the thought of a principle which should furnish a common basis 
for the practical and theoretical aspects of consciousness. The ideal of 
human thinking is that it shall not be bound to a merely mechanical series 
of associations, such as constitutes the mental life of brutes, but that it 
shall be capable of self-direction. Freedom in thinking—and by this 
Fichte means, not freedom from law, but rather rational thinking—is the 
ideal for man. Similarly, in the moral realm the ideal is practical freedom, 
#. ¢., freedom from determination by the sensibility. Man is not completely 
free either in his thinking or in his willing, but he is to become free ; the 
underlying principle of both thinking and willing is the ideal of freedom. 
The rationalistic tendency which is seen in Kant's theory of knowledge 
appears also in Fichte’s. But, whereas Kant tries to deduce his a prior? 
elements of cognition from logical principles, Fichte seeks to establish them 
by the aid of psychological and metaphysical considerations. Reinhold's 
influence upon him shows itself rather in special points than in the general 
character of his philosophical system. ELLEN Biiss TALBOT. 
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Kant's Significance in the History of Philosophy. Pau Carus. Monist, 

XII, 1, pp. 80-104. 

Kant showed the fallacy in the deduction of a metaphysical ego. He 
sought the determining principle of thinking in the formal laws of thought ; 
but, unlike the rationalists, recognized that formal thought is empty and 
serves merely to organize an empirical material. His aim was to substitute 
a new method which he named ‘criticism’ for the skepticism of Hume and 
the dogmatism of Wolf. The main difficulty in understanding Kant lies 
in his terminology. ‘ Metaphysics’ means first principles. The ‘ under- 
standing’ represents logical functions; while ‘reason’ indicates the 
domain of abstractions and generalizations. A friort and a posteriort 
should be understood in a logical sense. ‘Transcendental’ denotes the 
subjective conditions of experience, and ‘transcendent’ means beyond the 
ken of knowledge. If Anschauung is translated by ‘ intuition,’ it should be 
defined as visualized perception. Kant regards notions of space and time 
as insuppressible, necessary, unique, and infinite. He believes that by 
conceiving the forms of sensibility and thought as purely ideal, the reality 
of the world is assured. Certain mystical ideas on space and time, which 
permeate religious thought, influenced both Kant and Swedenborg. The 
result is that Kant’s statements show a certain resemblance to those of 
Swedenborg ; but their agreement with the view of Leibniz is much closer. 
The theory of the ideality of space and time and the forms of thought rends 
asunder thought and reality. The weakness of the philosophy appears in 
the antinomies. - They are in reality due to the equivocal significance of 
words, not to the fault of reason. But, granting Kant’s premises, his con- 
clusion was justified. The points of the antinomies, that is, the eternity 
and divisibility of the world, the contrast of freedom to causation, and the 
existence of God, involve some notions of experience. Hence they cannot 
be decided by the method of pure reason, and other methods are, in his 
opinion, inadmissible. N. E. TRUMAN, 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Les dilemmes de la métaphysique pure. Par CHARLES RENOUVIER. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. 283. 

Histoire et solution des problémes métaphysiques. Par CHARLES RENOU- 

vier. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. ii, 477. 

In these companion volumes the venerable founder of Neo-Criticism, 
whom Windelband calls ‘‘ by far the most important among the present 
representatives of philosophy in France,’’ sets forth what may well be 
named the ‘ Apologetics’ of the system. Without entering into a defense 
of details, he exhibits in extraordinary fulness the logical and the historical 
justification for his life-work as a whole. The chief mo/#fs of this life-work 
can be easily summarised. Renouvier tells us that his first impulse toward 
the system which he christened Neo-Criticism, was derived from Comte’s 
refutation of ‘the method of entities.'" Later, a study of Berkeley and of 
Hume dispelled for him the ontological fictions of substance and of forces. 
He thus reached a conviction that knowledge is completely relative. Even 


the Ding an sich becomes meaningless, and he will have none of the meta- 


physical part of the Critigue of Practical Reason. He escapes the nega- 
tions of agnosticism, however, by denying that the relativity of knowledge 
is a limitation upon it. A knowledge of relative being is a knowledge of 
real being in the completest possible sense of reality. For, to be real, means 
for him, as for Lotze, ‘ to stand in relations,’ and this standing in relations is 
to be interpreted by reference to conscious personality. The synthetic func- 
tion of the understanding thus becomes the universal principle of real being. 
The way is now open for reproducing the theory of conscious monads, with 
God at their head, as the reality of the world (see Renouvier's La nouvelle 
monadologie, 1899). In the completest possible sense, then, the person is 
taken as the type of reality, and hence the system is sometimes called 
‘* Personalism."’ Essential to intelligent life, according to Renouvier, is 
freedom. 

In the recently published second edition of Tufts’s translation of Windel- 
band’s History of Philosophy, Renouvier is said to have sought to effect a 
synthesis of Kant and Comte, and to have harked back to the voluntarism 
of Maine de Biran (pp. 628, 636). The truth in these statements appears 
to be that Renouvier's.analysis of cognition is in essential accord with the 
negative criticism of knowledge by both Comte and Kant, and that, like 
Maine de Biran, he seeks the clue to reality in self-experience. But he has 
no place for the transcendental reals which Kant intended to leave intact, 
nor yet for Comte’s anti-metaphysicism, and mere will is to him as much 
an abstraction as Plato's ideas. He holds to intellectualism rather than to 
voluntarism, apparently because he finds in the nature of intelligence a way 
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for admitting the relativity of knowledge without destroying its reference to 
reality. The existence of reals other than the self is to him a primary 
datum of consciousness. 

In point of methodology, Renouvier’s constant demand is that philosophy 
shall free itself from the habit of hypostasizing concepts derived by abstract- 
ing from experience. The fallacy of medizval realism he finds infecting 
‘‘almost the whole of metaphysical speculation, ancient and modern." 
He is fond of presenting Neo-Platonic emanationism, with its elaborate ef- 
fort to derive determined being from an absolutely undetermined source, 
as a completed type of this, which he calls the ‘realist method.’ For 
example, Spencer's two concepts, the ‘ unknowable’ (undetermined source 
of the world), and ‘force’ (supreme concept of determinate being), are 
said to correspond respectively to the ‘One’ and the Nous of Plotinus. 

We are now ready to define the relation to this system of the two works 
under consideration. The Dilemmes de la métaphysique pure is essentially 
a study of philosophic method—a physiology of philosophy. Its plan is 
simple. The products of the ‘realist method’ are summarized in a group 
of articulated propositions, over against which is placed a corresponding 
exhibit of the fruit of the ‘relativist method.’ The ‘realist method’ en- 
deavors to conceive reality as something ‘ in itself,’ while the ‘relativist 
method ' frankly defines every object of thought by means of its relations 
(Ch. 1). Similarly, substance is conceived, on the one hand, as independent 
of its qualities, and on the other hand, by means of them (Ch. II). The 
notion of a world infinite in extent, duration, and composition is next 
placed in opposition to that of a whole which is a determinate number 
(Ch. III). In the same way, determinism is contrasted with freedom (Ch. 
IV), and thing with person (Ch. V). The resemblance of all this to 
Kant’s antinomies is only external, for the author constantly brings out the 
fallacy of the universal invariably hidden in the thesis, and in the end he 
traces the two sets of propositions to their root in a single problem which 
he declares to be rationally soluble. This is the problem of freedom. 
Assume determinism, and there follow the infinite regress of modes, the 
universal substance, the unconditioned One ; but if freedom be granted, 
we proceed thence to the notion of personality as reality, the infinite regress 
is escaped, and with it all the abstractness of the deterministic scheme. 
The final decision for freedom is based upon the reasoning of Lequier, If 
we accept the hypothesis of determinism, then the contradictory theories 
actually held regarding determinism are equally determined. Thus the 
deterministic hypothesis brings thought to a deadlock, which can be broken 
only by assuming the truth of its contradictory. 

So much for the first of the two volumes. The second, the Hisfoire et 
solution des probleémes métaphysiques, illustrates the fundamental contradic- 
tion discussed in the Dilemmes by a critical review of the entire history of 
philosophy. The intention is to show that ‘relativism’ and ‘ personalism' 
furnish a norm and a corrective for philosophy at all stages of its develop- 
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ment. The work concludes with a brief exposition of Neo-Criticism. Con- 
trary to the eclectic notion that systems of philosophy are true in what they 
affirm and false in what they deny, it must be said that Renouvier is at his 
best in the negative criticism of systems. Inasmuch as the works under 
review contain no detailed unfoldment of the system, caution is necessary 
in our judgment of the outline actually offered. But no injustice will be 
done by pointing out that ‘relativism’ and ‘personalism’ in their most 
extreme form would be nearly equivalent to the early animism for the cor- 
rection of which philosophy came into existence. It is true that abstrac- 
tions have infested the course of reflection, but it is equally true that such 
concretes as creation in time, and a God existing in time have become im- 
possibilities for thought. The philosophy of Lotze is proof that ‘ person- 
alism’ can become a principle of metaphysics without leading to any such 
extremes. What we miss in Renouvier’s exposition is adequate develop- 
ment of the very idea of synthetic unity which he intends to make funda- 
mental. 

Inasmuch as I have already commented in the PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
(cf. VI, pp. 635-639, review of L’ année Philosophigue for 1897) upon the 
high value of Renouvier's exposure of the realistic fallacy in places where 
its presence is not commonly recognized, | will merely add that these two 
volumes have served to deepen the impression that the critical part of his 
writings performs with great vigor and with wide learning a task that very 


much needs to be done. 
GEORGE A. Coe. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Morale sociale, legons professées au college libre des sciences sociale. Par 
Mm. G. Betort, M. Bernés, L. Brunscuvice, F. Buisson, A. DARLU, 
L. Dauriac, E. Cu. Gripe, M. KovaLevsky, P. MALAPERT, 
C. R. P. Maumus, E. pe Roperty, G. SOKEL, C. PASTEUR WAGNER. 
Avec une préface par EmiLe Boutroux. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1899.— 
pp. xi, 318. 

This volume consists of fourteen lectures, delivered by as many lecturers 
before a popular audience at the College libre des sciences sociale of Paris. 
The object of the director of the college, Dr. Delbet, seems to have been 
to leave no type of ethical speculation unrepresented. If so, he has been 
entirely successful. In the preface to the volume, M. Boutroux tries to 
show that complete agreement obtains among the contributors on several 
important points. But the only one of significance that even his ingenuity 
has been able to discover is the recognition that, at least in their detailed 
application, right and wrong are relative to circumstances. And it is 
doubtful whether any moralist has ever really intended to deny this. The 
two contributions that will be most interesting to the student of philosophy 
are an account of the philosophy of Tolstoi, and a study of the ethics of 
socialism. The first, by a fellow-countryman of the great novelist, shows 
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clearly the part that specifically Russian conditions have played in the de- 
velopment of Tolstoi's views. The most important paragraphs of the 
second attempt to prove that in the writings of Marx other forces besides 
the purely economic are taken into account, and that the supreme authority 
of the moral ideal is recognized throughout. This conclusion is reached, 
itis hardly necessary to say, only through the citation of isolated passages, 
and by impressing upon a number of these one of two or three possible 
interpretations. But it is well worth bringing together what Marx has said 
upon this subject, if only to show how meager it is. 
FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 


The Works of George Berkeley. \ncluding his Posthumous Works. With 
Prefaces, Annotations, Appendices, and an account of his Life. By 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, Emeritus Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. In four volumes. Ox- 
ford, at the Clarendon Press, 1901.—pp. Ixxxvii, 527 ; 415; vi, 412; 
viii, 611. $6.00, 

Professor Fraser has once more imposed upon us a debt of gratitude by 
the publication of the new Clarendon Press edition of Berkeley's works. 
The name of the venerable editor has been closely associated with Berke- 
ley’s philosophy for a generation, and the interest in and occupation with 
Berkeley in recent years, not only in England and America, but in France 
and Germany as well, has been largely the result of his labors and inspi- 
ration. ‘ 

The first edition of the work before us appeared in 1871, in three vol- 
umes, with an additional volume devoted to the life and letters, and also 
containing the Commonplace Book and some short papers which were then 
published for the first time. The editor has described in the preface to 
Volume I the changes which occur in the present edition of Berkeley's 
works. I quote a few passages: ‘‘In the present edition of Berkeley's 
Works, the introductions and the annotations have been mostly rewritten. 
A short account of his romantic life is prefixed, intended to trace its prog- 
ress in the gradual development and application of his initial principle ; 
and also the external incidents of his life in their continuity, with the help 
of the new material in the Percival MSS. and the correspondence with 
Johnson. . . . The rearrangement of the works is a feature in the present 
edition. Much of the new material that was included in the 1871 edition 
reached me when the book was far advanced in the press, and thus the 
chronological arrangement, strictly followed in the present edition, was not 
possible. A chronological arrangement is suggested by Berkeley him- 
self."" . . . ‘* The first three volumes in this edition contain the phile- 
sophical works exclusively arranged in chronological order under the 
three periods of Berkeley's life. The first volume includes those of his 
early life ; the second those produced in middle life, and the third those 
of his later years. The miscellaneous works are presented in like manner 
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in the fourth volume. ... I have introduced in an appendix to the 
third volume, some matter of philosophical interest for which there was no 
place in the editorial prefaces or in the annotations. The historical sig- 
nificance of Samuel Johnson and Jonathan Edwards, as pioneers of Amer- 
ican philosophy, and also advocates of the new conception of the material 
world that is associated with Berkeley, is recognized in Appendix C. _Illus- 
trations of the misinterpretation of Berkeley by his early critics are pre- 
sented in Appendix D. A lately discovered tractate by Berkeley [an 
essay entitled ‘‘ Of Infinities'’] forms Appendix E. In the fourth volume 
numerous queries contained in the first edition of the Queris/, and omitted 
in the later editions, are given in an appendix which enables the reader 
to reconstruct that interesting tract in the form in which it originally ap- 
peared. 

The present edition is thus really a new work, which possesses, I hope, 
a certain philosophical unity, as well as pervading philosophical interest."’ 

. &. 


Zur Psychologischen Analyse der Welt. Projectionsphilosophie. Von KR. 
BircH-REICHENWALD AArs. Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1900. 
—pp. vi, 295. 

As is stated in its preface, this book is an attempt to discover the simple 
mental processes that manifest themselves in the belief in the existence of 
the external world and of the mental life of others. Throughout the dis- 
cussion there is an occasional appeal to experimental psychology, a pro- 
cedure that continually suggests the question whether experimental psy- 
chology is at present in a condition to furnish even a partial basis for any 
satisfactory epistemological theory. Every attempt to utilize its results, 
however, is of double value ; for apart from the soundness or unsoundness 
of the theory propounded, a clearer conception is gained of what is yet to 
be done, before psychology can be regarded as an approximately complete 
science, and therefore as an adequate foundation for any other discipline. 

The author begins with the essential isolation of each individual, which 
makes it impossible for anyone to go beyond his own experience, and 
points out that one of the factors in this experience is the idea of something 
outside itself, something not experienced. This idea or belief may take 
either one of two forms : (1) That something remains hidden behind experi- 
ences, which continues to exist even when they cease ; and (2) that one’s 
neighbor has experiences distinct from one’s own. After a strict deter- 
mination of the meaning of the terms to be used, in which we need notice 
only the definition of experience as that which can be compared, an ex- 
amination is made of the seven ‘‘ psychological riddles,’’ which are re- 
garded as ultimate for experience, and so as incapable of explanation. 
They are the psychical elements, comparison, consciousness of succession, 
expectation, identification or substitution, the idea of external reality, and 
that of an experience other than one’s own. The last two are assumed 
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only upon the basis of a complex series of psychical processes, of which the 
elements, sensation, feeling, and will, form the first member. An actual 
experience, however, cannot be reduced by analysis to these elements 
alone, for even the simplest mental process involves comparison, which for 
this reason is called the most fundamental of the psychological riddles. 
Closely connected with it is the consciousness of succession, which is the 
comparison of experiences differing in time. This successive comparison 
is held to be always direct, and independent of simultaneous comparison 
Without it any comparison of the duration of conscious states or a con- 
sciousness of succession would be impossible. It is a projection into 
the past, just as expectation is a projection into the future. The latter is 
explained as an associative tendency, and without it the idea of objective 
reality is declared to be impossible. The recognition of the expected ex- 
perience, the union of it with expectation, is the type of the countless proc- 
esses in which we suppose we have an idea of what is not and cannot be 
thought ; for the future is, from the psychological standpoint, merely a 
symbol, with no claim to be called an actual experience. These subjective 
projections, as they may be called, form the foundation of the different 
symbolizations present in external reality, where the distinction between 
existence and experience is brought to complete development. 

Following the discussion of actuality, is that of the conscious life of others ; 
and, in conclusion, the problems of the thing-in-itself and of minds or sepa- 
rate egos receive due treatment. Every projection is described as the 
result of the tendency to render experience more stable by finding for it 
some sufficient cause. One of the most interesting portions of the book is 
that in which are considered the relative merits of parallelism and inter- 
action, where, in accordance with the author's general position, interaction 
is found to be the only logical possibility. The entire treatise, which is 
always suggestive if sometimes unconvincing, constantly presupposes the 
Kantian standpoint, even though it radically differs from Kant’s express 
theories. GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 


WELLs COLLEGE. 


The Ethical Aspect of Lotze’s Metaphysics. By Vina F. Moore. ([Cor- 
nell Studies in Philosophy, No. 4.] New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1901.—pp. iv, 101. 

This monograph on the underlying motives of Lotze’s philosophical 
speculation was presented by the writer to the faculty of Cornell University 
as a thesis in application for the doctor's degree. As such it furnishes one 
more proof of the thoroughness of the work that is being accomplished by 
our ‘schools’ or ‘faculties’ of philosophy, and of the largeness of the attain- 
ments which they are requiring from their candidates for advanced degrees. 
Miss Moore's treatise gains still more in interest from the character of the 
subject considered and the point of view adopted. The trend of her dis- 
cussion of Lotze's thinking is indicated at the outset of the inquiry :— 
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**In closing his earliest philosophical work, the Mefaphysik of 1841, 
Lotze gave expression to the conviction that the true beginning of metaphys- 
ics lies in ethics. After nearly forty years of philosophical activity, he re- 
affirmed this conviction in the closing words of the Mefaphysik of 1879, 
the latest of his works published during his lifetime'’ (p. 1). The same 
thesis stands in the summary at the conclusion of the investigation: ‘‘ The 
fundamental unity of these conceptions '’ (the good, reality, and truth) ‘‘is 
at once the starting point and the goal of his thought, and it is this alone 
which makes his philosophy in any true sense a system'’ (pp. 100-101). 

Between these extremes, Miss Moore devotes the body of her essay to a 
painstaking study of Lotze’s works as a whole, in order by a rapid survey 
and discussion of his essential positions to show : first, the meaning which 
he ascribed to ‘ good,’ ‘reality,’ ‘truth,’ ‘worth,’ ‘ value’; second, the de- 
pendence of the ‘‘ derivative ethical ideals—unity, teleology, personality," 
upon these ; third, the ultimate source of his doctrine of the world, of God, 
and of man in the fundamental ethical conception. Though she thus 
writes out of a complete acquaintance with the Lotzean philosophy as well 
as with the literature of the subject, and in sympathetic appreciation of the 
master’s views, Miss Moore does not shrink from criticism of the system at 
those points in which she believes it to be defective, ¢. g., Lotze’s imperfect 
analysis of feeling in relation to values and his ‘‘ hedonism'’ (pp. 20-34) ; 
his ‘‘ doctrine of the spirituality of things’’ (pp. 51-55) ; his vacillating 
discussion of psychical mechanism (pp. 90-92); his incomplete and un- 
satisfactory views of the problem of evil, of freedom, and of immortality 
(pp. 95-100). On the other hand, by a more careful interpretation of 
Lotze’s conclusions than is vouchsafed them by some of his critics, she 
blunts the point of some of her own objections, ¢. g., the equation of ideal 
feeling and ‘‘ worth-appreciative reason '* (pp. 33-34) in opposition to the 
criticism of Professor Jones in his Lotze’s Doctrine of Thought ; the conten- 
tion that the Re/igionsphilosophie, 3 33 ‘‘ goes far to refute those who main- 
tain that the transition from the metaphysical to the re igious conception 
of the Infinite is arbitrary and abrupt"’ (p. 67, cf also pp. 65, 73-76) ; 
the suggestion that Lotze’s doctrine of a future life is not conditional im- 
mortality in the usual acceptation of the term, since ‘‘no such idea was 
ever seriously considered by Lotze, and it is certainly opposed to the trend 
of his thought "’ (p. 99). 

With the central idea of Miss Moore's monograph nearly all students of 
philosophy will find themselves in agreement ; and very many will be 
grateful to her for the careful elaboration which she has given to it, no less 
than for her independent criticism and her constructive work. At the 
same time, the thesis argued is of a kind which it is difficult to maintain 
without forcing the note, and this danger has not been altogether escaped 
in the discussion before us. Lotze’s metaphysics was, no doubt, rooted in 
his concern for the maintenance of zxsthetic, ethical, and religious ideals 
in an age when the tendency of thought was to bring these ultimate values 
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into question, or even to deny the principles on which from time out of 
mind they had depended. But it is a different matter to find the source 
of his entire Lebens- und Weltanschauung in his interpretation of the 
fundamental ethical concepts, or in the development which he gave to them. 
Once more, certain of the special interpretations are open to criticism. 
The account of Lotze’s doctrine of the ultimate nature of reality (pp. 
47 ff.) is very emphatic in view of his counter tendency toward subjective 
idealism ; the appeal to the Grundsziige des Religionsphilosphie will hardly 
dispel the prevalent idea that there remains a gap between the Lotzean 
metaphysics of the Absolute and his ethico religious defense of theism. 
There are, also, one or two typographical errors or slips of the pen which 
need correction ; the exact transposition of the important terms in the 
quotation from the conclusion of the larger Me/aphysik, on page 1 and, 
again, on page 16, belongs in this class, as the writer's entire comprehen- 
sion of the meaning is clear from the context. A. C. ARMSTRONG. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Individuality and the Moral Aim in American Education. By H. Tuis- 
ELTON MARK. London, New York, and Bombay, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1901.—pp. xiii, 298. 

In this book, Mr. Mark—who is an Englishman writing from Owen's 
College, Manchester—gives us in some thirteen chapters in schematized 
form the general purport and bearings of the replies he received to two 
questions put to educators in this country during a recent visit. The ques- 
tions were these: ‘‘ What is it that you personally are aiming at with re- 
gard to the children or students in this school or college ?’’ and, ‘‘ How are 
you seeking to accomplish it ?’’ 

The questions were addressed chiefly to promoters of secondary edu- 
cation in the States; and the answers are concerned mainly with 
questions of school discipline ; morality as an aim and factor in educa- 
tion ; class proportionment and organization ; such questions as arise out 
of the matters of individuality in scholar and teacher, and collective teach- 
ing ; and the relations of home and school. What Mr. Mark contributes 
personally is mainly secondary in its nature, being little more than run- 
ning comment, and such conjunctive remarks as are necessary to colloca- 
tion of the matter presented. Nor is there much in the book that even 
savors of philosophic thought—it is pedagogic through and through. 

The answers and comments of teachers where quoted verbatim are al- 
jowed to stand on their own merits ; or at most with a few remarks that 
hardly add much to the discussion. The relation of school management to 
politics is treated in terms of what must seem to the American reader plati- 
tude. But in this connection, and, indeed, in all connections, it must not 
be forgotton that the book is intended primarily for English readers. As 
already said, the book may be admirable for the teacher, in that it collects 
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and correlates a great variety of opinion on many topics of pedagogic in- 
terest. Yet it must be admitted that its usefulness to teachers who find 
themselves unsuccessful in the management or instruction of classes is 
questionable. And for this reason, that success in teaching must at least 
found itself on natural or inbred aptitude. 

Were our principals and superintendents produced by training solely, 
the book might contribute something valuable to the task of preparing 
them ; for some of its most cogent observations have to do with the matter 
of superintendence and principalship. But since here also the innate sense 
is the cardinal feature of success, the remarks, able and worthy as they 
are, are of an ex fost facto order. The good principal or superintendent is 
he who, by the exercise of a natural judgment—reinforced by personal 
observation and interest—can choose the good teacher, or at best can by 
some happy faculty communicate to the good subject the esfri¢ and é/an 
of successful teaching. T. D. Boucer. 


Hegel s Leben, Werke, und Lehre. Von Kuno Fiscuer. Zweiter Theil. 
Heidelberg, Carl Winter's Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1901.—pp. xv, 
577-1192. 

This forms the second part of the eighth volume of Kuno Fischer's /is- 
tory of Modern Philosophy, and completes the author's long-delayed ex- 
position of Hegel. The first part was published in 1898-1900, and was 
briefly noticed in the Review for July, 1900, p. 459. This division dealt 
with the life and works of the philosopher, together with the origin of his 
doctrine, and also treated in detail the Science of Logic and the Phenom- 
enology of Mind. The second part includes the exposition of the PAi- 
losophy of Nature, the Science of Subjective Mind, the Philosophy of Law, 
the Philosophy of History, the Aesthetics, the Philosophy of Religion, and 
the History of Philosophy. j. £. C. 


The following books also have been received : 

Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology: \ncluding many of the principal 
conceptions of Ethics, Logic, Aésthetics, Philosophy of Religion, Mental 
Pathology, Anthropology, Biology, Neurology, Physiology, Economics, 
Political and Social Philosophy, Philology, Physical Science, and Educa- 
tion ; and giving a Terminology in English, French, German, and Italian. 
Written by many hands, and edited by James MARK BALDWIN. In 
three volumes. New York, The Macmillan Co.; London, Macmillan 
& Co., Vol I., A to Laws, 1901.—pp. xxiv, 644. $5.00, met. 

Studies in Hegelian Cosmology. By J. E. McTaGGarr. Cambridge, At 
the University Press, 1901.—pp. xx, 292. $2.00, met. 

The Origin and Significance of Hegel's Logic: A General Introduction to 
Hegel's Sytem. By J. B. BarLtre. London, Macmillan & Co.; New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1901.—pp. xviii, 375. $2.75, met. 
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A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza. By Haroip H. Joacuim. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1901.—pp. xiv, 316. os. 6d. 

Psychology, Normal and Morbid. By Cuarves A. MERCIER. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1901.—pp. 
xvi, 518. 

Source Book of the History of Education for the Greek and Roman Period. 
By Paut Monroe. New York, The Macmillan Co.; London, Macmillan 
& Co., 1901.—pp. xiii, 515. $2.25, met. 

Inductive Sociology. A Syllabus of Methods, Analyses, and Classifications, 
and Provisionally Formulated Laws. By FRANKLIN H. Gippincs. New 
York, The Macmillan Co. ; London, Macmillan & Co., 1901.—pp. xviii, 
302. $2.00 net. 

George Washington, and other American Addresses. By FREDERIC 
Harrison. New York, The Macmillan Co.; London, Macmillan & 
Co., 1901.—pp. ix, 252. $1.75, met. 

Intuitive Suggestion : A New Theory of the Evolution of Mind. By J. W. 
Tuomas. New York, London, and Bombay, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1901.—pp. x, 160, 

Classification : Theoretical and Practical. Together with an Appendix con- 
taining an Essay towards a Bibliographical History of Systems of Classi- 
fication. By Ernest CusHInG RICHARDSON. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1901.—pp. xiv, 248. 

Principles of Knowledge. By J. E. WALTER. West Newton, Pa., U. S.A., 
Johnston & Penney, 1901.—pp. 302. 

Einleitung in die Philosophie. Von Wunpt. Leipzig, Wil- 
helm Engelman, 1901.—pp. xviii, 466. 9 marks. 

Ethik. Von Max WentscHER. I Theil. Kritische Grundlegung. Leip- 
zig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1902.—pp. xii, 368. 7 marks; bound, 
8.50 marks. 

Religionsphilosophie. Vion HARALD Hérrpinc. Unter mitwirkung des 
Verfassers aus dem danischen iibersetzt von F. BENDIXEN. Leipzig, 
O. R. Reisland, 1901.—pp. vi, 369. 6.40 marks. 

Das Bild des Christentums bei den grossen deutschen Idealisten. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Christentums. Von C. LOLMANN. Berlin, 
C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn, 1901.—pp. x, 229. 

Die psychische Entwicklung und pidagogische Behandlung schwerhériger 
Kinder. Von Kart BRAUCKMANN. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1901.— 
pp. 96. 2 marks. 

Ueber Sprach- und Sachvorstellungen, Ein Beitrag zur Methodik des 
Sprachunterrichts. Von O. GANZMANN. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 
1902.—pp. 80. 1.80 marks. 
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Die Geisteskrankheiten des Kindesalters. Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
des schulpfiechtigen Alters. Von. Th. ZieHeNn. Berlin, Reuther & 
Reichard, 1902.—pp. 79. 1.80 marks. 

Grundriss der reinen Logik. Entwurf einer Neugestaltung. Von Gustav 
OEHMICHEN. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1901.—pp. Vili, 55. 1 
mark, 

Die Begriffe und Theorieen der modernen Physik. Von J. B. STALLO. 
Uebersetzt von HANS KLEINPETER. Mit einem Vorwort von ERNST 
Macn. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1901.—pp. xx, 332. 7 marks; bound, 
8.50 marks. 

Der hermeneutische Syllogismus in der talmudischen Literatur. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Geschichte der Logik im Morgenlande. Von AvoLF SCHWARZ. 
Karlsruhe, J. Bielefeld's Verlag, 1901.—pp. 192. 6.50 marks. 

Physik des Seelenlebens. Mit dem Ergebnisse der Wesensgleichheit aller 
Bewusstseinszustande. Von JuLius PIKLER. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 
1901.—pp. 40. 1.20 marks. 

Panideal: Psychologie der sozialen Gefiihle. Von RUDOLF HOLZAPFEL. 
Mit einem Vorwort von E. Macu. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1901.—pp. 

_ vili, 233. 7 marks. 

Ueber Kunst und Kiinstler. Von P. J. Mépius. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 
1901.—pp. vi, 296. 7 marks ; bound, 8.50 marks. 

Kunst und Moral: Eine Asthetische Untersuchung. Von Emit REIcu. 
Wien, Manz'sche Universitats-Buchhandlung, 1901.—pp. viii, 248. 

Questions de philosophie morale et sociale. Par J. P. DURAND (de gros). 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. xxxv, 181. 

La poétigue de Schiller. Par Victor Bascu. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902. — 
pp. 297. 4 francs. 

La philosophie Russe contemporaine. Par Ossip-Lourié. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1902.—pp. 278. 5 francs. 

Ethica ou ethigue dela raison. ParS.S. Laurie. Traduite Par GEorGEs 
REMACLE. Tournai, Decallonne-Liagre, 1902.—pp. x, 404. 

La logique de Leibniz. D'aprés des documents inédits. Par Louis Cov- 
TURAT. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1g01.—pp. xiv, 608. 12 francs. 
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